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c ANNOUNCEMENTS 
fo 


When we embarked upon a special number to be dedicated to Walt 
Whitman, we had no idea of the magnitude of our task. The simple 
issue we had planned developed into possibilities beyond the scope of so 
limited a publication; the number of authorities to be contacted, and the 
inability of others to aid us at the time, combined to make our project 
temporarily inadvisable. Apart, then, from several items of Whitman 
interest which appear in this issue, the project as a whole has _ been 
abandoned, but only temporarily. 

Our prize-winning Whitman poem was written by Virginia Scott, 
of Chicago, Ill., contributor to a number of poetry magazines though 
here appearing for the first time in FANTasy. The prize money has al- 
ready been sent her. 

We are particularly proud to have had Stephen Vincent Benet act as 
judge of the poems submitted for the Whitman competition. His mag- 
nificent “Ode to Walt Whitman” moved us to call upon him at this 
time, and he showed himself very ready to oblige. His new book, Burning 
City, being published this month by Farrar & Rinehart, is considered his 
most definitely poised work. With maturity of philosophy and a kind of 
passionate anger at injustice, he has lost none of the lilt and fire of the 
ballads, nor the terse originality of his dramatic verse; and this new work 
bids fair to rival John Brown’s Body. 

Our next contest theme is to be “Night”. It suggests to us bound- 
less possibilities, and we hope many will take advantage of it. The re- 
quirements are the same. Length limit, thirty lines; any form desired: 
closing date, February 10th. 

The artist whose etching appears as a frontispiece in this issue de- 
serves comment. Richard Crist, though a Pittsburgher for most of his 
twenty-six years, was born in Cleveland, Ohio. He studied two vears at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and four more at the Chicago Art 
Institute. In 1931, he went on a scholarship to Mexico, where he studied 
with Siquieros and Diego Rivera. After three months he returned, but 
his love for the exotic coloring of the country drew him back in August 
of this year for another three month period. The etching in this issue, 
“Pyramid of the Sun’, is one of the fruits of that visit. 


CRemember Us, Dreamer 
Virginia Scott 


To you, lover and beloved, held in my heart 

(Even as you foretold—I can never again escape you—) 
To you I call. Pause on your way for a moment 

And watch your world through these eyes. 


Remember us, Comrade! Here are your people: 

The contented—the lost ones—the seekers—ascending together. 

The revolving panorama, now darkening, now lightened a little. 
Here the lean, calloused hands, with those red-pointed and perfumed; 
Here the fumbling, palsied fingers, and the fumbling infant fingers; 
Here the hands dark with machine grease, and hands adept in caressing; 
Here the music-weaving fingers, with the eager ink-stained fingers 
Gesticulate—flutter—and thrust—building the nation. 


Remember us, Prophet! Now your Democracy (sturdy as ever— 
No less tumultuous than turbulent oceans that press her!) 
Raises for you the haze of conflict which baffles so many. 

Now mechanistic mumbling cities, greyed in robot toil 

Seek light through clarion towers summoning clouds; 

Now the drifting-patterned Mohave; the Nirvana-seeking rivers; 

The earth-suckling farm lands; the treasure-lending mountains; 

Now wary wilderness and acquiescent lake mirror the nation. 


Remember us, Lover! Rapt, under your pressure of words— 
Expanding—finding shame too shabby a cloak for love’s usage; 
Learning the beauty of joyous creation; and of the harvesting womb; 
And of the expressive caress; and of nakedness in the sunlight. 


Remember us, Dreamer! For we are tomorrow’s poets and 
prophets, 
Ripening the fruit of our birth through quiet God-guarded hours. 
Absorbing strength from the sun; resurgent as oceans; at peace 
With the altering tempo of rain and the intimate touch of silence. 
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TO THE EARTH 


RALPH FRIEDRICH 


Be arrogant yet, little planet. Be swift on the sky-ways. 

Nor be yet dismayed that the freight you must bear is a strange one. 
That freight will have perished before any bright destination 

Is reached: be it Vega or some other star on your pathway. 


The freight will have perished, effaced by its own fierce decision. 
No lips will remain to relate of its self-willed extinction, 
Although you will bear for a while the impermanent record 
Of battles unfinished and conquests unended when stillness 
Flowed over your shoulders at last with the oncoming darkness. 


Your shame will be transient, small planet: as brief as your pity. 
And light will come up to flow westward, and darkness will follow 
In unchanging order. The wondering moon in her orbit 

Will traverse the sky, nor pause to regret or remember. 

And all the high stars will keep to their unaltered pathways. 


Be glad in that day, little planet, to be thus delivered 
Of troublesome freight, of a shameful, ridiculous burden. 


GLEN MEETING 


G. PATTERSON FAUST 


His eyes do this to me: they gaze 

in wonder and fear ; they contemplate 
mine; gather themselves and hurl 

past the amorous barricade I raise 

to shield me, past the great 
tenderness—my look. Beyond and beyond 
soul take in bloodless sinewy grasp, 

me will-less all-enduring whirl— 

sense inner, outer nothing, more than sense 
out from tearing within bond— 

nowhere in fleshless savage clasp 
unendurable, and raptures. 

Dead intellect and staying passions’ reach. 
Nothing I knowing or can here 

deep up beyond stormed breach; 

souls’ intimate commingled, whence 

down unknowing abruptly, what he captures 
forgetting in wonder and fear. 
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WALT WHITMAN’S AUTOGRAPH 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


“This”, said Lily the leman 

To her new flame, a seaman, 

A deep-voiced, hairy he-man, 
Pointing to Whitman’s autograph, 
“Was given me by the Reverend 
“Nadel, such a friend!” 


(Lily was just an amorist, 

And used the Reverend Nadel 

To take the airs of a moralist, 

And gullery thus to ladle 

To the he-man, laughing in her sleeve 
At her own arts to tease, deceive). 


Later said Lily to a dotty 

Englishman of the literati, 

Pointing to Whitman’s autograph, 

“Given me by my uncle whom 

“Whitman wrote from that Camden room 
“So often in the latter half 

“Of his poor life—it makes one laugh, 
“And cry too for his rising fame— 

“T chose, you see, that simple frame.” 


(Lily was just a free-verse scribbler 
Of vacuous echoes, dressed in silk, 

A bird of paradise, a quibbler, 

A nectar buyer, raised on milk; 

A hole in the ground from an ox’s foot, 
Which rained in took at times the glint 
Of stars and such reflected loot. 

“My gifts’, said Lily, “may never bud, 
“T really scorn to rush in print— 

“No less I have the writing blood”’). 


Said Lily to a party at tea, 

Where sat the doctor, her latest suitor, 
Who asked what this or this might be, 
Glancing the pictures hung about, 

With some to doubt, but none to dispute her, 
So modestly, so quietly, 

“Oh, that? Why that’s a gift from Shaw, 
“George Bernard, what a dear he is! 

“One time in England he gave me this, 
“When we were chatting, and he saw 
“How much I prized it—who will take 
“More tea? Do have a bit of cake.” 
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Walt Whitman’s Autograph — continued 


Now with the party gone the wind 

At the open window from the garden 
Made sounds as of a soul chagrined, 

A pride that tapping prayed for pardon. 
The frame with Whitman’s careless scrawl 
Went tapping, tapping on the wall; 

For the truth was this: Lily had gone 

One time to pick up bargain things 

In necklaces and finger rings 

By broken people left in pawn. 

She found this autograph which an actor 
Had sold to finish up a spree; 

And Lily bought it for ten dollars, 

And cleansed it from those sordid squalors, 
As one buys for his pedigree 

Old portraits—that’s the truth you see. 


GREEN PASTORAL 


RUTH HiLL MITCHELL 


PAGE EIGHT 


Softly call the sheep home— 

Pipe to green earth, 

Softly let grey flocks find blue dusk, 
Peace enfolded. 


Softly tread and follow sleep’s 

Far wandering 

Through herded hills, cloud fleeced, 
Where dusk is fenced with slanting sun 
Against the panthered night. 

Softly drop silken dreams 

To pillow stone, 

Like crumpled lambs at rest. 

Give ear to the tinkle of stars 
Blowing faint dreams 

Over valleys pastured in peace. 


Softly lean toward the myrtle— 

Touch leaves 

Cool as rain-wind, stirring, drifting 

Petaled dawn over black hills. 

Softly hold small sounds of earth 

Against the heart’s thunder: 

Having done with sleep 

And the quilted fold— 

With hooves thudding down the long night. 


THE SORROWFUL HOUSE 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


The young new master of the ancient house 
Lived only in the ell; 

He had patched the broken panes and doors, 
And it would do quite well. 


The windows in the other part were blank 
Of curtains and of faces, 

There was the stealthy quiet which moves in 
When men leave their places. 


The young man brought his children to the light 
And his seeds to sun, 

But there was always something incomplete 
When day’s work was done. 


Corn stood thickly on the eastern side, 
Cows upon the west, 

Hay to north, and peas and beans to south, 
But in the midst no rest. 


Queer if mere wood and plaster could contrive 
To suck up strength from life 

And suffer when denied their ancient right 
To house a child or wife. 


Strange if the strength once housed in bones now dust 
Could have started powers 

Working on and needing human aid 
To bring forth later flowers. 


Something was wrong. The children’s voices seemed 
Beaten back and thinned 

Before a presence quiet in their midst 
And sorrowful as the wind. 
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WORLD - DREAM 


J. REDWOoOD ANDERSON 


PAGE TEN 


God dreams his world in me, 
therefore is my world true: 
therefore my skies are blue 
and blue-grey is my sea; 
therefore my hills are strong, 
my rivers joyous-loud 

where rough pines in a crowd 
to their rough margins throng. 


The flowers that please my sight, 
the rainbow through the rain, 

are thrills of his delight 

along my nerves and brain; 
trills of young birds in shade, 
wind in the greening tree, 

are his sweet meanings made 
articulate words in me. 


So, too, when wild airs moan 
round the bare steeps of stone, 

or when sea-cliffs resound 

the black wave’s white rebound, 
when from the storm’s reared hood 
strike lightning’s steel-bright fangs, 
the beat of mortal blood 

repeats immortal pangs. 


Without me and my kind 

how could his world have being? 
A myriad eyes were blind 

that multiply his seeing; 

mute were a myriad tongues 

and deaf a myriad ears 

through which he sings and hears 
his choric Zion-songs. 


All are his instruments, 

his ministers of dream: 

What poised experience 

where golden eagles scream? 
what eye of pictured sleep 
stares in the coralled deep? 
and what fierce vision broods 
in Congo solitudes? 


by J. Redwood Anderson 


All are his instruments, 

my hieroglyphs of dream: 
Sound echoing to what sense 
where golden eagles scream? 
what crystal simile 

flashes the fish in sea? 

and where red lfons roar 
what burning metaphor? 


In the sun’s zenithed glory, 
stars, and the moon’s mild fire, 
he writes in me the story 

of his unknown desire; 

and when my love enraptured 
follows the meteor’s flame 

his thought is almost captured 
and christened with man’s name. 


The Dream goes on for ever 
—only the dreamers die— 

past reason’s last endeavour, 

belief’s last ecstasy ; 

like the brief season’s grasses 

life’s flowering seeds and passes... 
only the Dream goes on 

through night which knows no dawn. 


NOCTURNE 


JOHN PUDNEY 


Fearing is being alone; 

My heart beat, foot to stone, 
My treading against the dark 
Secret ’tween flesh and bone. 
The hidden body fears 

The attack of hours, of years: 
Listens for casual tread 

And suffers when it hears 
My whisper and my loud 
Obedience; or the crowd 

Of shuttling, staring eyes 
Which judge my silence proud. 
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IMAGES OF GLASS 


AUGUST W. DERLETH 


I shall no longer cry against these images of glass 

Set for the heart to waste itself upon; you and I alike must pass 
Their way, you alone and I alone. 

All things of earth—this sun-warmed stone, 

The burrowing vole, the locust and the bee— 

Share our mutability. 


In the shadow of your curious finite strength 

I shall not rail against annihilation nor the length 

Of time allotted, nor shall I spend more than a careless word 
To wonder if the insect and the bird 

And all these pitiful small men say death 

With fearless pride or tautened breath. 


Cradled in your strength, I shall pass 
Down the way among these images of glass, 
And in the trough of the wave you make, 

I shall forget how easily they break. 


NO, NO GERANIUM 


ARTHUR E. Du Bots 


A rose is sweet... 
He sang a song once, 
And its name was Margie 
And he learned to dance to it, 
And she was Jean or Madge 
And that was Schenectady. 
A rose is sweet by any other name... 
He sang a song again, 
And its name was Ramona, 
And he had his own car then. 
And she was Florence or Elizabeth 
But mostly she was Florence. 
And she was Bella the Polack too 
And he left Syracuse not singing— 
He did not sing in Chicago. 
A rose by any other name is more than as sweet... 
He sang still another song, 
And its name was Sweet Lou 
And she— 
well, her name may not matter, 
And that was Baltimore. 
A rose by other names is sweeter . . 
But, Gertrude, a rose is not a rose is a rose is a rose is a rose 
Because a rose is, 
And not a geranium. 
A rose is sweetest ... 
And songs are sung in Pittsburgh. 
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Where Nothing Ever Happens 


By Mark Schorer 


Mark Schorer is twenty-seven years old and was born and 
reared in a small Wisconsin town which is the prototype of 
the towm he describes in the present story, as well as in his 
recently published novel, A House Too Old (published by 
Reynal & Hitchcock and reviewed in this FANTASY), 
and his short stories which have appeared in Scribner’s, 
Harper’s, and several of the little magazines. He was 
educated at the University of Wisconsin and at Harvard 
and has been teaching English at the former for a number 
of years, while preparing for a Ph.D. 


1 

HAT summer in Green Glade 

was rather a lonely one. 

When I was young the an- 
nual visit to my Aunt Selina was the 
great event in each year, and in 
those days I was one with the boys 
in the village, and they, like me, 
looked toward my arrival at the 
beginning of each June with an im- 
patient pleasure and toward my de- 
parture at the end of each August 
with reluctance. But in the ten years 
that we had been apart, they had 
changed and I had changed, and 
whatever it was that we had in 
common as children had been lost 
somewhere in the years between, 
and so in that summer when I came 
back again, I was almost always 
alone. In the daytime I could go 
off for a tramp in the marshes or 
into the hills, and in the evening I 
could play rummy with my aunt, 
but she went to bed at an early hour 
and at nine or ten I’d find myself 
alone again. Then I sometimes 
walked down through town and 
across the bridge in the hope that I'd 
find someone fishing there. 

And that’s how I happened to be 
on the bridge when the Anderson 
boy was drowned. It was later than 
usual, almost eleven, I think, and a 
very dark night without moon or 
stars. I walked as far as the draw 


and stopped there to talk to Nicky 
Jasper and one of the Lange boys, 
and I remember that one of them 
said they’d been fishing for an hour 
without a strike. It wasn’t very 
long after I'd stopped that a boat 
came through under the bridge, 
drifting. We heard it scrape against 
one of the piers and then it came 
through just below us. There were 
two men in it and Nicky yelled at 
them to look out for the lines. They 
looked up and in the light from the 
bridge we saw their faces. One was 
a village loafer named Barney 
Booles and the other was the oldest 
Anderson boy. The boat drifted on 
ten or twelve feet and then we 
couldn’t see it any more, the river 
and the night were so dark. 
Everything was very quiet, so 
quiet that we could hear a whippoor- 
will call in the marsh just as clearly 
as if it had been there on the draw. 
Then suddenly there was a splash 
a good distance below the bridge, 
and then more splashing, and though 
it sounded faint because it was so 
far away, we knew at once what 
was happening. We waited, tense, 
and in a moment the screaming 
broke out, cries for help muffled by 
lungs already filled with water. 
Then silence for a moment, and 
again the cries, already growing 
faint, as if the current had in that 
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Where Nothing Ever Happens — continued 


short time carried the victim a good 
way down the river. And suddenly 
everything was quiet again. 

“Céme on, Nick, let’s go,” the 
Lange boy cried, and they started 
to wind up their reels frantically and 
in a second were running to the end 
of the bridge. I heard them yell to 
someone in the street and it seemed 
only a moment before five or six 
people were running out on to the 
bridge and lanterns were bobbing up 
and down along the shore. In half 
an hour the bridge was crowded 
with half-dressed villagers, the shore 
was lit up by flares, and the dredg- 
ing had begun. Everybody was ask- 
ing everyone else questions, and 
presently a half dozen different 
versions of the story were in circula- 
tion. Someone said that he’d seen 
Booles buy a pint of whiskey earl- 
ier in the evening, and someone else 
said that he’d heard him ask John 
Anderson to come along for a drink. 
A third voice said, “Sure, they was 
drunk, all right, else that boat’d 
never ’ve tipped. Yah, sure, they 
was drunk, all right. You can’t 
tell me no different.” 

“Tl sue him,” said a voice. Ev- 
eryone turned to look. It was John 
Anderson’s father who had spoken. 
No one had noticed him. He stood 
with his elbows resting on the rail- 
ing and his chin in his hands, un- 
troubled eyes trained on the dredg- 
ers down the river. He was a mid- 
dle-aged man, thick-set, with short, 
bowed legs and a heavy, stupid face. 
“T’ll sue him for this,’ he said 
again, and then, turning to the peo- 
ple behind him, asked quickly, 
“Where is Booles ?” 

“They got him in the lock-up,” 
someone volunteered. 

The man’s little eyes shifted back 
and forth across the faces before 
him, and he said, “He can’t get away 
with this, not by a damn’ sight.” 
Then he pushed his way roughly 
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through the crowd and started to 
walk back to town. 

For a moment no one said any- 
thing, until a woman whispered in 
an awed tone, “Guess he’s not wor- 
ried very much about the boy.” 

Someone else said, “He’s got nine 
other kids all younger than this 
one to worry about.” 

And still another, with a rumble 
of laughter, “Well, I want to see the 
day when he gets anything out of 
Barney Booles. You can’t squeeze 
blood out of a turnip.” 

An old man turned away from the 
railing and said in a high, whining 
voice, “We-ell, someone’s been 
drowned in this here river every 
year now as far back as I c’n re- 
member. Yes sir, every year, and 
I’ve lived in this town for a right 
long time.” 

A man at my elbow said, “Well, 
they might as well stop for tonight. 
That boy’s a goner!” and a wo- 
man’s high voice abruptly cried, 
“Oh, it’s a pity, it’s a pity! He was 
so young, only eighteen. Oh! Oh!” 


2 

N the two days that the search 
for the body went on, no one 
thought much of Mrs. Anderson. 
Her turn was to come later. Now 
the men were busy with the dredg- 
ing, more and more of them vol- 
unteering as the fruitless hours 
passed, and the women, their mem- 
ories freshened by this death, talk- 
ed of all the drownings that they 
were able to remember, and all 
that they had heard of. But no one 
thought much of the family, except 
to repeat now and then the fact that 

there were ten children. 

The Andersons lived in a small 
house on the edge of town, near the © 
railroad tracks. The father was an 
independent carpenter with very in- 
frequent calls for his labor. So 
they were very poor, and you often 
saw the children with their ragged 


clothes and dirty faces playing 
along the tracks or loitering around 
the depot, looking very thin and un- 
cared for. You saw Mrs. Ander- 
son on the main street sometimes, 
doing the marketing for the family, 
looking sickly, pale and lined and 


stooped in the shoulders with long . 


hours of labor. In the two days that 
the search for the body went on, I 
thought occasionally of that woman, 
and how she spent the hours in be- 
tween, and of the children, too, 
whether their screaming voices had 
been stilled for a few hours by what 
must seem an awesome thing. Then, 
on the morning of the third day, 
some boys found the body washed 
up on a sand bar far down the river 
where they had come to fish. 

My Aunt Selina said that we 
would have to call on the Andersons. 
I protested, but she was firm. “You 
don’t know them very well, that’s 
true,” she said. “But neither do I. 
And here it is proper for everyone 
to go to extend their sympathies in 
case of death, and in this case par- 
ticularly because it is somewhat out 
of the ordinary. You come with 
me.” 

That seemed to end the matter, 
and so we went. We saw as we ap- 
proached the house that on the out- 
side, at any rate, death had not 
changed much. The scrap of lawn 
was still overrun with weeds, the 
grass stood knee-high, the sidewalk 
was covered with dirt and pebbles 
and fallen twigs, and in the weeds 
stood a battered coaster and a tin 
pail and a rusty old tricycle without 
a seat. On the dusty porch, three 
children sat heaping up piles of sand 
over which they poured water from 
a bucket. When we turned in they 
looked up and stared at us. My 
aunt knocked firmly on the door, 
looking as she did so at the faded 
crepe that fluttered before us in the 
summer breeze. 

We heard feet shuffling toward 


by Mark Schorer 


the door and in a moment Mrs. 
Anderson appeared there in a soiled 
gingham dress and house slippers 
worn through at the toes. She 
stared at us through the screen with 
dull eyes and at last said, “Hello. 
Come in, please.” 

We were taken into the dining 
room and seated on a frayed sofa. 
It was a sad looking room with 
loose paper hanging from the ceil- 
ing, furniture battered and scarred, 
and dirty white curtains hanging 
limply before streaked windows. 

My aunt looked away from the 
woman when she said, ‘““We came to 
tell you how sad we are about the 
accident.” 

Mrs. Anderson looked at my aunt 
without saying anything. Her eyes 
were like dull stones in her face. 
She nodded her head vaguely once 
or twice in unfelt gratitude. There 
was something strange about her, 
something that made me uncomfort- 
able. It may have been the way 
she sat there, slouched in a wooden 
rocking chair, her hands hanging 
loosely over the arms, her eyes 
watching us with a vague chagrin, 
and utterly uncommunicative. Pres- 
ently she got to her feet and walked 
to the double doors that opened on 
the next room. She pushed them 
apart and we could see into the par- 
lor. The room had a newness about 
it that the room in which we sat did 
not have. There the shades were 
half drawn, and the sun filtered 
through yellowed lace curtains under 
the shades and cast a mottled pat- 
tern on the floor and on the walls 
and on the closed gray coffin that 
stood in the center of the room. 


HE woman slouched back to her 

chair and sat down. Her eyes 
looked out through the dirty curtains 
and the dirty windows and seemed 
to rest on the cinder banks on either 
side of the railroad tracks at the 
edge of the yard. Still looking out, 
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Where Nothing Ever Happens —continued 


she spoke in her flat, characterless 
voice. “We can’t show the body. 
He was in no shape any more when 
they found him.” 

I heard my aunt’s sharp intake of 
breath, and I thought suddenly of 
the wailing voice of that woman on 
the bridge when she cried, “Oh, it’s 
a pity, it’s a pity! He was so young 


A long silence was awkwardly 
broken at last when my aunt began 
to talk about the weather. 

In a few moments two children, 
both a few years older than the 
oldest of those we had seen on the 
porch, came into the room from the 
kitchen and stood like scarecrows in 
the door, staring at us. The mother 
looked at them wearily, but did not 
stir. “I told you to stay outside,” 
she said in her flat voice. 

The girl whined, “Oh, ma, we 
don’t want to stay out there all day, 
do we, Orvy?” 

Orvy wiped his nose on his sleeve, 
sniffled loudly, and shook his head. 

The mother sighed. “Well, sit 
down and be quiet then.” 

But the girl giggled and walked 
awkwardly across the room to her 
mother and whispered something in 
her ear. 

“No,” said the mother. 

“Oh, ma,” she whined, 
c’n we, please, ma?” 

“No,” 

“Oh, ma, just for a minute,” and 
then, without waiting for another 
answer, the girl signalled to her 
brother and they went quickly into 
the parlor. We could see them 
standing by the coffin, looking down 
at it. 


“please, 


“Come away from there,” the 
mother said. 
There was no answer. The boy 


and girl stood staring at the coffin 
with eyes lit by curiosity, stood for 
the moment unmoving and dumb 
with wonder. The mother’s lips be- 
gan to twitch and she turned her 
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eyes away from them, and then, 
looking glumly at my aunt, said, 
“Children are a trial to bear.” 

My aunt said something about the 
burdens of the Lord, but I did not 
hear it all, for I was watching the 
children in the parlor. They had 
suddenly lost interest in the coffin 
and had turned to a table near the 
window ‘on which I could see boxes 
and china and albums and souvenirs. 
The girl bent eagerly over the con- 
tents of a plush-covered box, and 
the boy, kneeling on the rug, kept 
turning over and over in his hands a 
brown china pig with gold letter- 
ing stamped on its sides. Then the 
girl suddenly picked up a black 
leather album with a big gilt clasp 
on it and, coming to her knees be- 
side her brother, put it on the floor 
before them. They bent over it 
and turned the cardboard pages. 
Now and then a giggle came from 
the girl, and the boy, following her 
example, giggled too. A breeze 
suddenly blew the curtains into the 
room, and the pattern of the sun 
shifted crazily on the coffin and 
then grew fixed again. 

My aunt said something about 
baking coffee-cake that evening. 
“T’ll send some over,” she said. 

Mrs. Anderson began to rock 
slowly back and forth in her chair. 
“Thanks,” she said. “Seems I 
haven’t had time to do a thing 
around here since all this happened.” 

“T know, I know,” my aunt said 
softly. 

“There’s always so much work I 
just don’t know where to begin with 
It, 

“Yes. ..yes.... that s right.” 

“And then sometimes I think - 
what’s the use anyway? Just as 
soon as you get the place looking 
clean somebody comes walking 
through with muddy feet or the 
train goes by and everything’s cov- 
ered with soot again” 


“Ah, it’s hard, it’s hard,” my aunt 
said. 

“Lord, how many years since I 
saw an end to work and trouble!” 

No one spoke, and for a moment 
there seemed to be an echo of her 
words in the room, but then that 


ceased too. We sat like three fig- . 


ures in a trance, staring at the walls, 
lost suddenly to life in the squalid, 
silent room. 

HEN; a shriek of glee came 

from the parlor and was fol- 
lowed at once by a long, suppressed 
giggle. The girl and boy, still on 
their knees before the album, looked 
sheepishly over their shoulders at 
their mother and at us. 

The mother only said, ‘“What’s 
wrong now? Come out of there, you 
two!” 

They stood up and the girl led the 
way out of the parlor, carrying the 
album open in both her hands, her 
face twisted in a grin. She came 
to her mother’s chair and laid the 
album in her lap. “Lookit, ma, 
that’s you, ain’t it?” she cried, and 
pointed at the open page with a 
long, dirty finger. “Lookit the hat 
you got on, ma, and the sleeves on 
the dress you’re wearin’ !” 

The mother’s dumb eyes dropped 
to the page and stared. There was 
no sign of emotion in her face until 
presently her mouth began again its 
ugly, nervous twitching. The girl 
leaned over her mother’s shoulder 
and stared at the picture. The boy, 
meantime, had wandered back into 
the parlor. He was sitting on the 
floor by the table again, turning and 
turning again in his hands the brown 
china pig. 

The girl stood straight and looked 
at her mother’s bent head. Her 
coarse graying hair fell in lanky 
strands around her face as she 
leaned over the picture. In her thin 
neck, tendons stretched taut under 
yellow skin that looked dead. The 
girl said, “Gee, ma, you was purty,” 
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with a note of awe and surprise in 
her voice, and she stood a few steps 
away staring at her mother’s bent 
head, trying to bring together in her 
mind the woman in the picture and 
the woman in the chair. 

The mother looked up. Her eyes 
were as dead as ever, and her voice 
as dead when she said, “That was 
long ago.” Then she handed the 
album ‘over to my aunt and I moved 
closer to her on the sofa. We 
looked at the picture. 

The picture was of a young wo- 
man, hardly more than a girl, who 
wore on her head an enormous hat 
with black plumes sweeping in a 
curve to her cheek. She had an at- 
tractive mouth that smiled faintly, 
and proud breasts and shoulders un- 
der a lacy ruff and great sleeves. 
But only the eyes were extraordinary 
—large, dark, questioning, with a 
look that showed how little they had 
met and how much they expected, 
with a gleaming that meant they 
were gay, with a softness that said 
they could be wounded. 

I saw my aunt’s hand tremble 
on the cardboard that held the pic- 
ture, and I heard my own suddenly 
sharp breath. For in that moment 
we were both seeing into the in- 
credible bloom of the woman’s life 
and feeling more poignantly than we 
could understand the freshness of 
her youth. 

My aunt handed the album back 
to the mother, and the mother, 
without looking at it again, gave it 
back to the child. “Put it away,” 
she said, “and get Orvy out of that 
room.” 

We were looking at her as she sat 
slouched in the wooden rocker, and 
like the girl, we were trying to bring 
together these two women, the one 
in the picture and the real one be- 
fore us. Her hands, thin and scar- 
red, wére gripped together in her 
lap, and her eyes stared at the ceil- 
ing. I looked at her feet and saw 
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Where Nothing Ever Happens —continued 


the holes in the front of the old felt 
slippers she wore. She twisted her 
hands together in her lap, and I 
heard the dry sound they made. She 
said, “That was so long ago, I can 
hardly remember it.” 

The girl and boy came out of the 
parlor now, walking slowly by the 
coffin and staring at it with the 
same curiosity, and stood by their 
mother’s chair, but she did not not- 
ice them now. Her eyes had a sud- 
den glint in them and the harsh 
lines around her mouth seemed mo- 
mentarily softened. “I guess I was 
only about eighteen then . . .” she 
was saying in a soft monotone, and 
my aunt and I leaned forward a 
trifle, feeling that this was the mo- 
ment in which something was going 
to happen, in which the hard walls 
of bitterness which the woman’s life 
had built around her were at last to 
be broken down, and she would find 
in her heart some grief and some re- 
lief from the poverty of her life. 
Even the children seemed to feel 
this, even the little boy, who, for 
the first time, stood quietly by his 
sister, waiting for something to hap- 
pen. 

“eighteen . . or maybe only sev- 
enteen . .” 


ROM the kitchen or beyond it 
then came the harsh cries of a 
child petulantly screaming. It broke 
in on the stillness of the room and 
upon the tenseness of our waiting, 
but it went on for several minutes 
before the mother seemed to grow 
aware of it. Then she sat up sud- 
denly, and if there had been a 
change in her face a moment before, 
there was a change back to the old 
face now, for, as she leaned for- 
ward and called sharply, angrily at 
the closed kitchen door, “Nellie! 
Nellie!” her eyes had the dull.look 
of stones again and her lips began 
again their violent twitching. 
A girl of fifteen or less appear- 
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ed in the kitchen door. She brushed 
lank yellow hair out of her thin face, 
and her pale watery eyes looked in- 
quiringly at her mother. 

The mother stood up and cried in 
a voice cracking with rage, ‘Nellie, 
I told you to keep that kid quiet. Get 
out there on the porch and tend to 
it and if he cries again, whack him!” 

The ‘kitchen door closed behind 
the girl and in a moment the child’s 
crying had ceased. Mrs. Anderson 
still stood before her chair, her lips 
still twitching. 

My aunt and I stood up. “Well, 
we better get along now,’ my 
aunt said, and in her voice I heard 
her eagerness to be away. 

Mrs. Anderson shuffled to the 
door behind us. We went out 
through the screen door and turned 
around. “Good-bye”, my aunt said. 

“Good-bye,” said the woman from 
the other side of the screen. “It was 
real nice of both of you to come.” 

My aunt’s hand fluttered up to 
her face. “Nothing at all, nothing 
at all,’ she said. 

We went down the steps and 
started up the sidewalk. All the 
way home my aunt kept saying, 
“The poor woman, oh, the poor, poor 
woman,’ and even after we were 
in her house again, once at supper 
and again over the rummy that 
night, she looked into my face and 
said, “My, that poor woman, that 
poor, poor thing!” 


3 


ALF the village came to the 

funeral. Since the night of 
the drowning, everyone had been 
talking about how none of the An- 
dersons seemed to mind much that 
the boy was dead. The neighbors 
would fore-gather over back fences 
and say that something ought to be 
done about the children, runniize 
around and screaming in front of 
the house as if nothing at all had 
happened; and in the stores down 


town, merchants and their custom- 
ers would stare out of the window 
at the father as he walked casually 
down the street with his hands in 
his pockets and his hat on the back 
of his head and once, it was report- 
ed, whistling as he walked; and the 
old women would wag their heads 
and say they’d always known that 
Mrs. Anderson wasn’t much but 
they guessed she wasn’t even a hu- 
man being, going on as she did with- 
out so much as shedding a tear for 
her own flesh and blood, and that 
her first born, too. 

So they all came to the funeral, 
and there was a great hum of 
whispering in the church before the 
organ began to play. How could a 
woman be like that? Was it pos- 
sible in a woman? Could it be in 
a mother’s blood to be so cold? And 
the women would lean across each 
other, whispering, questioning, con- 
jecturing, covering their mouths 
with their handkerchiefs, and lean 
back to fan their hot faces vigor- 
ously, indignantly, or to clasp their 
hands tightly in their laps in pious 
outrage. 

Their voices stopped when the or- 
ganist struck the first long chord of 
the familiar funeral march, and 
simultaneously all the heads in the 
church turned to watch the minister 
enter, pace down the aisle, and slow- 
ly mount the pulpit. All the un- 
blinking eyes stared grimly at the 
coffin as it was brought in by the 
six young men who were the dead 
boy’s best friends, and then all 
watched fixedly the family marching 
bravely behind it, the father and the 
mother, walking apart, neither sup- 
porting the other as was usually 
necessary, and behind them the nine 
children, led by the oldest boy and 
the girl, Nellie, who carried a baby 
in her arms, with the three small 
children we had seen on the porch 
behind them, and then the two who 
had brought out the album and one 
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other whom I had not seen before 
in the rear. They filed into the 
front pew of the church and sat 
down together, and at that moment 
everyone seemed to relax a little. 
The long service began and noth- 
ing happened. Everyone, my aunt 


_ and I, too, watched the family, and 


heard almost nothing that the min- 
ister said, but all our watching was 
in vain, for nothing happened. I 
could see all through the service the 
heavy, stupid face of the father, un- 
comfortable above its stiff celluloid 
collar, but immobile, undisturbed in 
its solid stupidity. And I could see 
all the while the face of the mother, 
too, thin and sallow, drawn, a blind 
face with no movement but now and 
then the sudden twitching of her 
mouth. And I could see beside her 
the whole row of faces that were 
her children’s, glum and brooding, 
but none of them distressed. We 
did not hear the minister as he 
preached for an hour over that gray 
coffin, and I don’t think the family 
there heard him. Their faces were 
like the faces of statues, like graven 
stones that do not hear or see. 

And then at last it was over, and 
the women in the audience looked at 
each other tight-lipped and aghast, 
uncomfortable in the presence of 
such grieflessness, and yet intent on 
staying to the end. We all followed 
the coffin and the mourners to the 
side of the church and stood with 
our heads bowed around the open 
grave. The minister began his 
prayer, and my aunt and I looked 
through the crowd at the face of the 
mother as it stared down unseeing 
at the coffin. 

I listened to the prayer, followed 
it through its long course, and sens- 
ed at last that it was coming to an 
end. The minister was crying 
heavenward in a |slow, rumbling 
voice: “And God, if in Thy infinite 
wisdom and mercy Thou hast seen 
fit to take to Thy bosom this young 
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Where Nothing Ever Happens — continued 


life, we know that it is good; for 
what is life but long trouble and 
endless travail, what but a long dy- 
ing before we come to Thee? And 
when, O God, can death come more 
beautifully than m youth, before the 
trouble and the travail have begun, 
and the bloom has not shrivelled on 
its stem?” 


LOOKED at Mrs. Anderson, 

and I knew at once that she too 
had heard the minister. Again I felt 
myself tense with the knowledge 
that now something would happen, 
in this moment, now if ever. My 
aunt beside me touched my hand, 
and I knew that she too was leaning 
forward, waiting like I was waiting 
for something to happen. And I 
thought I saw in the woman’s eyes 
that sudden gleaming again, and 
about her mouth, a softening in the 
harsh lines. 

“... but You have spared him all 
the sorrow and strife of this world 
and have taken him into Your king- 
dom when he was yet unknown to 
misery...” 

Her mouth was twitching again, 
more violently now than ever, and 
her hands were suddenly struggling 
together at her bosom. 

“and we have no reproach to 
make to Thee, Oh God, but only 
gratitude for all that Thou hast 
spared him and all that Thou hast 
en ee 

Then from her moving lips came 
at last a long cry of anguish, a long 
wail that chilled me by the misery 
it contained. Instantly every eye 
was turned to her, and into the faces 
of all the women there streamed a 
quick and visible relief. Now they 
looked toward her with eyes that 
showed the kindness she had not let 
them feel before, and in another 
moment, as her weeping grew more 
violent, more hysterical, all the 
women in the church-yard were 
weeping with her. 
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“.. allowed him to step from this 
temporal youth immediately into the 
eternal youth and glory of Thy 
kingdom. Amen.” 

Mrs. Anderson’s weeping did not 
cease. Her husband turned to look 
at her, but his face did not change. 
Only one of the little girls began to 
cry bitterly and kept pulling at her 
mother’s skirt for attention. But 
the mother was oblivious to every- 
thing but her own despair, and while 
the service came to an end and the 
coffin was slowly lowered into the 
earth, while the minister said his 
last words over the grave and let 
the ashes fall, she wept on, huddled 
together, her shoulders shaking ter- 
ribly with every sob. Then the wo- 
men ‘hurried to her and threw their 
arms around her, and with each em- 
brace she sobbed more loudly. Her 
husband stood awkwardly by, and 
the children grouped around him, 
the older sons embarrassed, the girls 
and smaller boys merely surprised 
and wondering. The women led 
Mrs. Anderson away among them, 
and took her into the church, and 
my aunt and I stood by the grave 
as the crowd slowly drifted apart 
and away and the sound of that 
strange hysteria died on the sum- 
mer afternoon. 

We walked away from the church. 
In my head I kept hearing the 
rumbling voice of the minister, pour- 
ing out his prayer: “... Thou hast 
seen fit to take to Thy bosom this 
young life, we know that it is good; 
for what is life but long trouble and 
endless travail, what but a long dy- 
ing before we come to Thee? And 
when, Oh God, can death come more 
beautifully than in youth, before the 
trouble and the travail have begun 
and the bloom has not shrivelled on 
its stem?” 

“Tll never forget that picture in 
the album,” I said to my aunt. “It’s 
come back to me now, and I know 
that I'll never forget it.” 


My aunt spoke slowly. “T’ll 
never forget that either, nor this 
funeral, nor all those foolish wo- 
men,” she said. 

When we got to my aunt’s house 
we sat for a long time in her kitchen 
while the afternoon came to an end, 
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and neither of us spoke, but we were 
both thinking of the thick wall that 
grief had broken through and how 
perhaps we were the only people in 
all that crowd who knew that even 
there at the grave the woman had 


not wept for the death of ther son. 


MIDNIGHT VISITOR 


JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


There’s something in this attic room 
More than a mouse or wasp or bat, 
Eerie as moonlight on a tomb, 
Silent and subtle as a cat. 


I never hear a strange foot fall, 

Or find a book moved out of place, 
Nor see a shadow on the wall 

That glides or halts with lyric grace. 


But always in the noon of night, 
The portiere will suddenly 

Be drawn apart and a faint light 
Enter the room, companion me. 


The rocker by the chimney place 
Grow luminous, begin to rock 

With punctual and antique pace 
Until the chiming of the clock 


Lets fall one solemn, silver note... 

The rocker stops and from the chair 
A light arises, moved by rote, 

Parts and glides through the portiere. 


There’s something in this attic room 
More than a mouse or wasp or bat, 
Eerie as moonlight on a tomb, 
Subtle and silent as a cat. 
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THREE SONNETS 


JESSE STUART 


We Are Less Young 


We are less younger than we were last year 
When we left dances by the white starlight ; 
We're staggering to untimely end: no fear 

Of darkness in that leaf-strewn youthless night. 
We shall go thither to uncertain doom, 

Quite casually, and heed no winds of time; 

This is our season: we are youth in bloom; 

We'll know no merriment beneath the thyme 

Nor love of living when all color dies 

And lips that kissed turn pinches of rich dust; 
Nor love to sleep beneath the clouded skies 

Beside of those we did or did not trust— 

We'd like to know the wild rose wilted smell 
When June winds blow and high white sun shines hot; 
But we'll not know when we with creepers dwell 
Where saints are unremember’d, devils are forgot. 


Too Many Will Be Called 


Too many will be called before the sun 

Goes midway in the heavens on this day; 

Too many will be called for swift blood runs 

In straighter channels to their mountain clay. 
There is no need to gun and fist and knife 

In this life-season under mountain sun; 
Remember, years are brief in any life 

And living temples quickly come undone. 

Too many will be called in youthful prime 

And like blood-root die early in the season 

To be compounded under blue-bloomed thyme; 
To come, to live, to die, without a reason. 
Allow me sing wind-futile songs for them _ 
And dance with them on mountain feet of clay; 
Allow me sing, this mountain blood of them— 
Allow me sing: wind blow my song away! 
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by Jesse Stuart 


Ancient 


Shadows of ancient trees fall on these walls 

That suns and winds have kissed for centuries; 

Moss grows thereon, sometimes a lizard crawls 

And creeper vines have finally reached the eaves. 

The hollyhocks bloom purple by the door; 

Snowballs bloom white by steps, thyme twines the gates— 
A mouse runs cross the wide-plank kitchen floor, 

Behind the meal-barrel perty housecat waits— 

A white-haired woman cuts bread from the pone 

And drowses in her moods of ancient dreams; 

A white-haired man walks up the cobble-stone— 

The iron tea-kettle’s old gossip steams: 

“Where are the children: have they gone away? 
Answer you wind: ‘Yes: to the world’s far ends.’ 

And where are roses gone of yesterday? 

Wind answers: ‘Withered like you my faithful friends.’ ” 


LOVELY OCTOBER 


JOSEPH LEONARD GRUCCI 


Lovely October, red-gold and immortal, 
Like a spread wing at sunset in my brain! 
I have been waiting your outrageous coming, 
Leaf-footed, treading down the wind-slain! 


I have been such a lover of autumn: 

Listened to bronze leaves make a fabulous sound 

As they sucked their last breath from nervous boughs, 
Then made a secret noise upon the ground. 


I have watched boys plunge knee-deep into heaps 
Of leaves and fill their shoes with copper-gold, 
And heard their laughter mixed with joyous rage 
At having so much beauty here to hold. 


Lovely October, red-gold and immortal, 
Like a spread wing at sunset in my brain! 
{ have been waiting your outrageous coming, 
Leaf-footed, treading down the wind-slain! 
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MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A NIGHT-CLUB 


EviAs LIEBERMAN 


This wrote itself somewhere between an uppef and a nether world. 


A Strauss waltz, caught within my brain, cajoled me into life; 

It said that I must live. 

Wine, women and song have been, it hummed, have been and must be 
again ; 

But in the night, the dull-dark night inside of me 

I saw only a scarlet flash, a pistol speaking to my heart’s blood; 

What madness to live on, it said, what folly not to go. 


Why do the printing presses grind all day and night 

Their puzzling ciphers done in easy words and pictures? 

(Cross your legs, cutie,—that’s right—now smile that Reno smile and 
break my camera.) 

Giants win, Yanks lose, Dodgers trip Phillies, 

F. D. wants billions more for work-relief, 

Jurist and wife are slain by son, 

Supreme Court Judge flees love-nest. 

Diplomats go off pitch harmonizing Sweet Adeline ; 

Statesmen shout, blah-blah, blah-blah, blah-blah, in unison. 

Who has strength left to hear the music of the spheres? 


A tall blond chap, a silly drunk, blasphemed and sang; 
To hell with everything, he cried, yes, even you, my dear; 
The short brunette who held his arm said, Nerts. 


From one eternity into another, Goethe said. 
From swaying stars and whirling galaxies we come and get 
A split second of sight, a flash of what? 


A lighted candle in a puff of wind knows more than we; 
A drop of rain that joins the mid-Atlantic waves has more importance. 
Why die when life itself is less than nothing? 


Your pistol was not loaded, sir, said Mephistopheles, 

As dawn came through the dusty window glass. 

He laughed a well-bred laugh, flicking his cigaret discreetly. 
It was not loaded, sir. 


Listen you, I said. 

At first I called on God, I said, and not on you. 

He would not answer me and then I turned to you; 
But even you refused to heed, refused to teach, 
Refused to ease the time-load from my back; 

And now I’m neither here nor there, 

Not God-anointed, not devil-driven. 

I wept the scalding tears of fear and pity, self-pity. 


The cigaret of Mephistopheles glowed red; 
He puffed his smoke directly in my face; 
One must have faith before he calls on God or me, said Mephistopheles. 
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RETURN TO THE LAND 


DANIEL W. SMYTHE 


I have anticipated the feeling of you, country of trees and brooks! 
For long under the iron spel! of the cities, 

In the dynamo’s smooth circle of sound, in the gear sliding into gear, 

I have still remembered the moving water and the bird-melodious bough. 
Now that the solid streets are done with, and the resurging clangor 

Of the electrics dies away, I have stepped into the high shade 

Of the strong, supple things of the earth: 

And here I am a gay lad with a whistle for my friend, the wind. 


Bold clean edge to the sky and the surging land spoken 

In the song of thrush and kinglet—what have I given to forest 
Under the long cadence of sun and moon, shadow strung upon shadow 
But the heart full of praise, the words too great for utterance. 

I strike the wave of the glistening fields 

And finger the softness of the covering that enfolds it. 


I repeat so that sky and grass-stem may hear it clearly, 

And the herring gull in air, or the drawing edge of the stream— 
This is a new manner of stars; after these hills have gathered 

Dark from the north and the west has lost its calm shower of color. 
This is a new manner of light coasting up the side of the east, 

And the heart swings into it—I cannot say too much for it: 

I cannot make too few inquiries in the vastness of its embrace. 


I inquire of the cloud-hemmed horizons, and the dark sky 

That snaps down to us momentary fingers of light. 

The warblers tell much; the arms of the elm and oak are here 

Breasting the windstream which carries news of the woodpastures 

And the dark water curling between the stumps, the ferns and the weeds; 
A never-resting brown creeper moves on the broad branch. 

The message is that you are as glad! 


I have had enough of cities... 

Only what matters now are the green towers of the trees 

And wind and the lightning and rain against the hills; 

Leaves and birds, the friendly voices of the forest— 

They have taken my hands firmly; they shall not unloose them. 
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THRFE POEMS 


CARL EDWIN BURKLUND 


The Covetous Mind 


The quiet speech, 

the silent acquiescence each to each 

as we pass by 

in this brave city of the smiling lie, 

leaves 

its granary of dark sheaves— 
Here the avenging mind 

may come with covetous teeth 

in that grey hour of death 

when words are wasted breath 
and the heart is blind. 


For a Night of Moon 


The night conceives nothing but the moon 
and the shadows of the moon. 
Flooding the doubtful valleys, mist 
spires to imaginary hills. 
The root thrust of the earth softens. 
Stars temper their brisk analysis. 
Time is a measure spoken by the wind— 
Even 
the saltiness of the mind thins 
into fresh-water fancies, 
under the soft-syllabled pour 
of the pale, improbable moon 
now into hollow lakes, 
unpurposive rivers. 


Balanced Budget 


Plucking the green fruit all his life, he went 
Storming divinity with rancorous breath; 
Until God weary of his discontent 

Threw him at last a nicely ripened death. 
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SISTERS OF RAHAB 


EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


The hour is late and the good all sleep, 
Let’s fare us forth and wander far; 
Let’s wrap our smugness about us tight, 
And go where our little soiled sisters are. 


We need not fear that our spotless clothes 
Will gather a stain as we walk around; 

We lords of earth will take no harm, 
Although we'll tread unholy ground. 


Here, this will do: this high brick front 

With the door set back and awning spread; 
With the muffled laughter sounds within, 

And the number etched in glowing red. 


What?... You shiver? ... It is not cold, 
And naught will harm you, stalwart man. 
You, with your conscience of arctic ice, 
To fear the eyes of a courtesan! 


A shadow moves on the stippled door, 

Stops, and the bolt is deftly thrown. 
Come, we’ll see what this world is like, 

Where the seeds of death are nightly sown. 


“Madge, you witch with the firefly coif, 
“Why are you here in this place tonight?” 
An ivory shoulder is upward thrust, 
A moue, and Madge is gone from sight. 


“Come here, Janice, and hark to me— 
“Stop that flirting with violet eyes! 
“Tell me the first wrong step you made.” 
... “He hid the trap with his honeyed lies!’ 


“Gather your gown at the breast, Maybelle, 
“And say why your home was lost to you.” 
Her rouge lit up with a richer tone. 
“I was very young, and I thought him true.” 


“And you with the sunflame in your hair, 

“Glory, they call you . . . How did it come?” 
There came a flash to Glory’s eyes. 

“I was poor, he rich, and promised a home.” 
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Sisters of Rahab — continued 


“Here, little satin-shod Rose Marie, 

“Answer the questions your sisters have.” 
“TI worked at a wage which did not suffice. 

“T was cold and hungry; this, or the grave.” 


“And you, Zouzoune (which is not your name) 
“Where is the babe you should hold tonight? 
“The rocking-chair and the cradle song 
“Which are yours by every human right?” 


Zouzoune looked past at him standing there, 
As her scarlet lips were framed in gray. 

He turned, convicted, and slunk from view. 
She said no word, there was none to say. 


TWO POEMS 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


Like Tall White Candles 


I turn my head when blind people die— 

the poor, lost, lonely and broken-hearted 

who stumble from the first dark door to the last one, 
the gropers who carry a hard white stick, 

misers with nothing but breath to guard, 

nothing but breath and dark footsteps. 


I turn my head when blind people live, 

I who have dwelt where pines stood in winter 
like tall white candles, with stars above them: 
where yuccas bloomed on a green-grey mountain, 
on a friendly slope that the Spaniards loved: 
where ships came in from Honolulu, 

Bordeaux and Nome and lands of mute wisdom, 
bringing a cargo of courage and hone, 

of laughter like water that time never dries: 

where there were no sounds but the flutter of a leaf 
and the cry of a bird and the breath of magnolias: 
where a horde attacked the fort of a city 

and the fine men remained among broken bodies: 
where one could feel the touch of a hand 

and know if the eye gave love or pity, 

if love was as lovely as love had made it. 


Do the blind have sight? 
Life, so let it be: 
that the thought may be a gay wing flying high, 
a line of strength and color and wonder 
like a poem that comes in the dark mute hour of night. 
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by Joseph Joel Keith 


Sweet Lavender 


When Jane McCloud and Jackie Brown 
went arm in arm with Tim O’Dell, 
and flung their laughs at Allentown 
like virgins bound for hell, 


each good wife moved a doubtful head; 
and prophesied one girl, in grief, 

would go forlorn when he would wed. 
“They’re friends,” they said in brief 


and doleful phrase. “They’ve been together 
since they were four or five.” Once Jane, 
when she was light as any feather, 

had fainted. Cool as rain 


and swiftly, lightly as a doe, 

the strong girl, Jackie, carried her 
through heat to where the cold falls go. 
With breath like lavender, 


Jane whispered in her saviour’s ear. 
Was it a prayer? Was it a vow? 

The good wives never knew. Oh fear 
they feel for Jackie now, 


for Jane was wed to Tim one day; 

and Jackie Brown had wanted him, 

they knew. “Poor girl! Look at the way 
she passes, mutely, grim.” 


And though Tim looked at her, she turned 
her head away; and though Jane sought 
her eyes, she saw no grief that burned 
deep as imprisoned thought. 


Then Jane passed on; no one knew why. 
When Jackie put her hand in Tim’s, 

one said, “Sometime it’s best to die” ; 
another, “Fate’s mad whims.” 


And while they looked for love again 
to show his heart, sweet lavender 
caressed Jane’s grave: oh, Jackie’s pain 
grew on the breast of her. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN 


LOKER RALEY 
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I thought, when they whispered, screaming 
Of his death: 

It means the elements have foreclosed 
His breath, 


To wit: the fee for rental 

Of this zone 

Has gone too high, and now he must release 
His tenantry of bone; 


I mused: it’s the lease we’ve taken, 

Every one— 

We have borrowed the wheeling stars and hired 
The sun; 


We shall have to return each rose 
Where it was lent 

And pay geraniums back 

Plus six percent. 


The birds will retake the air; 
And on the ground 

The grass will devour footprints 
Without a sound. 


Against mankind the trees 

Shall win their war; 

And the sea will reclaim each ship 
That conquered her. 


Where earth gives up her metals 

Niow to men, 

She then shall close within her quiet womb 
Her store again. 


Yet this dead man shall merge 
With air and sea 

And, losing here, win there 
The victory, 


And, variously stirring 

In earth’s mesh, 

Shall purchase immortality and pay 
A pound of flesh. 


WHITMAN AND BRYANT 


By Charles I. Glicksberg 


Charles I. Glicksberg, now living in New York, N. Y., 
took his Ph.D. not so many years ago at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is the author of Walt Whitman and 
the Civil War (University of Pennsylvania Press) and a 
contributor of literary essays to The Colophon, The South 
Atlantic Quarterly, American Literature, The New Eng- 
land Quarterly, and other magazines. An article of his 
in the forthcoming issue of The Colophon describes the 
discovery of some new Whitman material, identifying for 
the first time an article Whitman had written for a New 
York magazine. 


We do not know when Whitman 
first came to know Bryant, but we 
do know that after they became ac- 
quainted, Bryant maintained a 
friendly and affectionate interest in 
the younger man. He knew him 
first only as a journalist. It is pos- 
sible that Whitman later confided 
his poetic aspirations to the poet 
and editor whose opinions he re- 
spected and whose work he great- 
ly admired. The relation existing 
between the two was almost that of 
father to son, or rather, that of a 
master towards a devoted and faith- 
ful disciple. 

At any rate, the first recorded 
mention of Whitman appears in the 
Evening Post of March 5, 1842. In 
reviewing the March (1842) issue 
of the Democratic Review, Bryant— 
it was he who usually reviewed the 
contents of the important periodicals 
—said: “Walter Whitman’s tale of 
the ‘Last of the Sacred Army,’ is a 
very neat and fanciful performance.” 
Again on July 5, 1842, he reprinted 
“A Legend of Life and Love,” also 
from the Democratic Review, which 
was signed W. W. Bryant’s kindly 
notice of Whitman’s early literary 
efforts may have marked the be- 
ginning of a friendship which 


lasted for a number of years and 
of an esteem which, on Whitman’s 
part at least, endured until the very 
end. In his recollections of Bryant, 
however, Whitman states that he 
had known him some thirty years 
ago and that Bryant had then been 
more than kind. 

While serving as editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Whitman had 
on several occasions referred to 
Bryant. On September 1, 1846, he 
noted Bryant’s return from a long 
tour abroad and gave a de- 
scription of him, as he had often 
seen him, striding across the Park 
or along the streets of New York, 
“a plainly dressed man of middling 
size, considerably beyond the young- 
er age of life, with rather bloodless 
complexion, sparse white hair, and 
expressive grey eyes.”! Whitman 
spoke of him extravagantly as the 
poet who stood among the first in 
the world and then warmly defended 
his use of the superlative. He 
realized that his judgment seemed 
an exaggeration but supported it on 
the ground that he believed it to be 


1 The Gathering of the Forces, ed. 
Cleveland Rodgers and John Black 
(New York, 1920), II, 260. 
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Whitman and Bryant—continued 


true. He predicted that there would 
come a time when Bryant’s writings 
would be appreciated at their true 
worth—a rank far higher than had 
been accorded him by the obtuse na- 
tive critics. In Bryant’s case, it 
was apparent, Whitman asserted, 
that European criticism was more 
discriminating and just. He also 
paid tribute to Bryant’s greatness as 
the editor of a Democratic news- 
paper who had ably expounded the 
doctrines of the party and acted as 
“one of the warders to watch the 
safety of the citadel.’”? 

Political events in 1848 undoubt- 
edly helped to bring the two men 
closer together. After the Mexican 
War, a humiliating treaty of peace 
had been dictated. The question 
then arose: How were the terri- 
tories to be administered? Were 
they to be slave or free? The po- 
litical atmosphere was charged with 
hostility and suspicion. After the 
schism in the ranks of the Demo- 
crats, Bryant was faced with an im- 
portant decision: Should he ally 
himself with the “Barnburners” or 
“the Hunkers”. Wholly in sym- 
pathy with the political aims of the 
Free-Soilers, Bryant turned a deaf 
ear to the pleas of conservative 
leaders in Washington and publicly 
declared that he would support the 
new insurgent movement. Whole- 
heartedly he threw himself into this 
movement, daily penning vigorous 
and stirring editorials on the subject 
of keeping the territories free. 
Though he did not feel that the 
Union could be dissolved, he an- 
nounced that he would not remain 
silent at the price of preserving the 
Union; he would not quietly submit 
to outrages that would become 
“fiendish curses’? to posterity. He 
therefore watched with approval the 


a her ir 26t 
3 Evening Post, July 20, 1848. 
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political activities of one outspoken 
young politician, then known as 
Walter Whitman. He had heard 
that Whitman was dismissed from 
his position as editor of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle because of his 
“Barnburner” leanings. In the Ev- 
ening Post of January 21, 1848, 
Bryant quoted a news item intimat- 
ing that the radicals were planning 
to establish a newspaper of their 
own and that Whitman would be 
appointed as editor.4 On August 
7, 1848, the Evening Post also gave 
an account of a Free Soil meeting 
held in Williamsburgh and the part 
that Whitman took in it. “Mr. W. 
Whitman made some remarks intro- 
ducing a resolution instructing the 
delegates from Kings county to go 
unconditionally for the nomination 
of Martin Van Buren. At the par- 
ticular desire, however, of some of 
the members of the meeting, he ac- 
cepted an amendment preserving the 
spirit of the resolution, but leaving 
out the positive instructions, which 
was adopted—though many prefer- 
red it in its first form.” The reso- 
lution, probably framed by Whit- 
man, read in its amended form as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That Martin Van 
Buren, by the high and honorable 
stand he has taken upon this ques- 
tion of Free Soil and the non-ex- 
tension of slavery, has entitled him- 
self to the respect of the American 
people and of the citizens of Kings 
county’’s 

By September of that year the 
plan for starting a “Barnburner” 
newspaper came to fruition and 
Bryant devoted a short notice to the 
projected paper, the Brooklyn Free- 
man, of which Whitman was to be 


4 The Uncollected Poetry and Prose 
of Walt Whitman, ed. E. Holloway 
(Garden Cityss N-MY5R1921) ely eon: 


5 Evening Post, August 7, 1848. 


the editor. It was to appear with- 
in a day or so. Unfortunately a fire 
completely destroyed the first is- 
sue, and Bryant wrote consolingly: 
“Tt is to be hoped that the Radicals 
of our sister city will not be dis- 
comfited by this from resuscitating 
that paper.”? Whitman was then 
extremely active politically. Be- 
sides being chosen as a delegate to 
the Buffalo Convention, he was, we 
learn, a member of the “Free Soil 
General Committee,’ representing 
the 7th Ward, which met every 
Tuesday at the office of the Secre- 
tary.® 

Whitman was thus more or less 
in complete agreement with Bryant 
on the vital political issues of that 
time. His first original contribu- 
tion to the Evening Post, however, 
did not appear until March 2, 1850, 
when his poem, “Song for Certain 
Congressmen,” signed with the 
pseudonym “Paumanok” was pub- 
lished. About two months later, on 
April 30, 1850, his first bit of free 
verse, “Blood Money”, was repub- 
lished in the Evening Post. His 
journalistic contributions to that 
paper did not begin until 1851, 
when he wrote a series of five ar- 
ticles, the first of which appeared 
on June 27, 1851. Curiously enough, 
this article, though identified as 
Whitman’s, is signed with the let- 
ter “N”,—a signature Whitman had 
never used before and which he 
never used again. It may be, as 
Professor Holloway conjectures, 
that this was simply a typographical 
error. Even during the Civil War, 
if Parke Godwin’s memory is to be 


6 Jbid., September 4, 1848. The 
notice, taken from the Tribune, stated 
that Whitman was contemplating issuing 
“the first number of a Barnburner paper 
in that city (Brooklyn) to-day or to- 
morrow.” 

7 Ibid., September 11, 1848. 


8 Evening Post, September 19, 1848. 


by Charles |. Glicksberg 


trusted, Whitman was a correspond- 
ent for the Evening Post. Godwin 
writes: “Upon our regular local 
staff we had at one time or another 
Walt Whitman, who did reporting 
for us, and, if I remember rightly, 
wrote a number of letters from 


-Washington at the beginning of the 


war.”? 
II 

Bryant’s relation to Whitman 
forms a significant and revealing 
episode in literary history. For a 
number of years they had many 
things in common. They were both 
journalists, and politically, as we 
have seen, they were practically in 
agreement. In the fifties, Bryant 
would occasionally cross the Brook- 
lyn Ferry to have long talks and 
walks with Whitman. “Off and on, 
along that time for years as they 
pass’d, we met and chatted togeth- 
er,’ Whitman later wrote reminis- 
cently. “I thought him very soci- 
able in his way, and a man to be- 
come attach’d to. We were both 
walkers, and when I work’d in 
Brooklyn he several times came 
over, middle of afternoons, and we 
took rambles miles long till dark, 
out toward Flatbush, in company.’’!° 
Though Whitman did not consider 
Bryant) “mtich> of@ay talker, she 
enjoyed listening to the austere and 
aged poet’s. descriptions of his 
European travels, the cities he had 
visited, the art and architecture, es- 
pecially of Italy, that he had ad- 
mired. Whitman not only respect- 
ed but also felt emotionally drawn 
towards Bryant. Though he some- 


9 The Evening Post Hundredth 
Anniversary (New York, 1902), p. 36. 

10 Prose Works (Philadelphia, n.d.), 
pp. 113-114. 

11 Horace L. Traubel, With Walt 
Whitman in Camden, 3 vols. (Boston; 
1906; New York, 1908, 1914), II, 
55a 
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Whitman and Bryant — continued 


times wavered in his critical esti- 
mate of Bryant’s poetry, he was 
generally inclined to rank Bryant 
highest, putting him above such men 
as Emerson, Whittier, and Long- 
fellow. “Bryant,” he declared, 
“has all that was knotty, gnarled, in 
Dante, Carlyle: besides that, has 
other great qualities. It has always 
seemed to me that Bryant, more than 
any other American, had the power 
to suck in the air of spring, to put 
it in his song, to breathe it forth 
again—the palpable influence of 
spring: the new entrance to life.”! 
In his opinion, Bryant was more 
significant than Emerson because 
his intense patriotism, his Ameri- 
canism, his love of external nature, 
especially its objective features—all 
seemed to outweigh “Emerson’s urg- 
ent intelligence and psychic depth.”’!3 
Whitman, the apostle of what has 
sometimes been called “formless- 
ness”, was especially impressed by 
the marvelous purity of Bryant’s 
work in verse, which was severe but 
without a single wasted word. 
Nevertheless, there were times 
when he frankly put his finger on 
Bryant’s weakness as a poet, when 
he voiced critical objections more in 
keeping with one who had ardently 
defended the esthetic idea and in- 
tent embodied in Leaves of Grass. 
The work of Bryant’s later years, 
he decided, was inferior in quality. 
Bryant’s translation of Homer he 
thought “damnable.” !* Though he 
conceded that Bryant had written 
a number of things which posterity 
would cherish, his contribution, 
Whitman once declared, was after 
all “not novel—it was nature song, 
philosophy, of a rather formal cast.” 
15 He was aware, too, that Bryant 


12 Ibid, 

13 Jbid., 1, 56. 
14 1bid., 1, 126. 
bigs Ties, 
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was a trifle hypochondriac and ir- 
ascible. Yet he carefully treasured 
every reminiscence of his associa- 
tion with Bryant. 

In spite of the minor note of de- 
preciation, Whitman’s utterances on 
Bryant express more than literary 
appreciation; they contain in them 
an element of personal gratitude. 
Had not Bryant praised his early 
literary productions? “Bryant was 
very nice to me generally: he seem- 
ed to follow my history somewhat— 
knew about me.”!6 But the pub- 
lication of Leaves of Grass in 1855 
caused a pronounced change in their 
relationship, and it was this partial 
estrangement that may have occas- 
ionally aroused a certain resentment 
in Whitman. Bryant, who had been 
trained in the classic, did not care 
in the least for Whitman’s poetry. 
John Burroughs is authority for the 
statement that Bryant’s attitude to- 
wards Whitman underwent a sig- 
nificant change after the publication 
of Leaves of Grass. After that 
event, he declares, “Bryant was cold 
and distant.”!7 Justin McCarthy, 
who visited America about this time, 
asked Bryant about Whitman, “but 
Bryant shook his head, and pro- 
fessed himself no great believer in 
Walt Whitman. In truth, his in- 
nate love for the beauty of form in 
poetry somewhat dimmed his vision 
with regard to Whitman’s merits. 
And, indeed, one had only to talk 
with the man, perhaps only to look 
at him, in order to understand that 
the defects of Walt Whitman would 
be intolerable to him.’!® Though 
Whitman charged that Bryant was 


16 Jbid., Il, 424. 


17 Clara Barrus, Whitman and Bur- 
roughs (Boston and New York, 1931), 
Daeli7ise 


18 Justin McCarthy, Reminiscences 
(New York and London, 1900), I, 171- 
1723 


afraid, he was less personal, less 
condemnatory in his explanation of 
Bryant’s reaction to Leaves of Grass 
than Justin McCarthy. Bryant, 
Whitman felt, was interested, “but 
afraid: I remember that he always 
expressed wonder that with what he 
called my powers and gifts and es- 
sential underlying respect for beauty 
I refused to accept and use the only 
medium which would give me com 
plete expression. I have often tried 
to think of myself as writing Leaves 
of Grass in Thanatopsian verse. Of 
course I do not intend this as a 
criticism of Bryant—only as a de- 
murrer to his objection to me: 
Thanatopsis is all right in Thanatop- 
sis verse. Bryant said to me: ‘I will 
admit that you have power—some- 
times great power.’ But he would 
never admit that I had chosen the 
right vehicle of expression. We 
never quarreled over such things. I 
liked Bryant as a man as well as a 
poet: he I think liked me as a man: 
at least I inferred so from the way 
he treated me.”!9 This is, on the 
whole, a tolerant and eminently fair 
summing up of the differences that 
separated the two poets. Whitman 
nursed no personal grievance, he 
felt no rancor. He could not agree 
with Bryant that the form he had 
chosen for Leaves of Grass was not 
the proper one, but it was not a 
subject about which they would 
quarrel. There is, one imagines, a 
touch of pride in Whitman’s recol- 
lection of the words of praise that 
Bryant had uttered. 

All this, however, does not tell 
the whole story. The cleavage went 
far deeper than Whitman’s remin- 
iscences would indicate. If it was 
not the question of form alone that 
alienated Bryant, what was it? 


19 Horace Traubel, With Walt W hit- 
man in Camden (New York, 1914), 
NOs “Gals. 


by Charles I. Glicksberg 


Bryant, as Whitman realized, had 
been trained in the school of Dry- 
den and Pope and could not, 
therefore, be expected to appreciate 
the free-flowing rhythms of Leaves 
of Grass, designed for a new age, 
a New World. What else could it 


.be but the problem of the alleged 


indecency of Whitman’s book of 
poems which served to estrange 
Bryant? His change of heart to- 
wards Whitman after the publication 
of Leaves of Grass was more than 
a mere episode; it was an action 
that revealed the moral and psychic 
inhibitions of the society of that 
time as well as the limitations of 
Bryant’s moral code. Nineteenth- 
century America was _ incurably 
squeamish about the facts of the 
natural world. Bryant himself, a 
liberal in matters of politics, ever 
ready to battle in the cause of free- 
dom and truth, was inveterately 
opposed to any free discussion of 
sex. Love, he believed, was an 
ideal, an expression of spiritual af- 
finity, something sacred, without 
any admixture of the grossly physi- 
cal. It was decidedly indecent for 
the poet to dwell on the mating life 
of birds and beasts, much less on 
the sexual life of man. In fact, to 
do so was not only improper and 
immoral; it was positively degrad- 
ing. By frankly shedding the fig- 
leaf and chanting the song of pro- 
creation, Whitman was, in Bryant’s 
opinion, violating the ethical stand- 
ard which he and the society of 
which he was such an illustrious 
representative, held most precious— 
the ideal of purity and chaste re- 
ticence. That was probably what 
he had in mind when he would say 
to Whitman: “As you have chal- 
lenged the whole world I don’t sup- 
pose you are surprised or resentful 
when you find the whole world out 
against you with its hounds.”?? 


20 Jbid., II, 424. 
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Whitman and Bryant — continued 


III 


Whitman and Bryant—the two 
poets form a striking contrast. One 
was uniformly grave, reticent, his 
emotions sternly disciplined, his 
poetic diction and form shaped to 
strict traditional models. His life 
was active and fruitful; he was a 
noble citizen, a gifted editor, a poet 
of major proportions, but the man, 
as Whittier declared, was greater 
than the poet. He participated in 
practically all the movements, social, 
literary, and political, which influ- 
enced the life of his age. But his 
passions were subject to a human- 
istic control. Asa critic, as a think- 
er, and as a poet he was anti-Byron- 
ic, if not fundamentally anti-ro- 
mantic. His days and years moved 
to an ordered rhythm; he was not a 
victim of his temperament or his de- 
sires. He preached and consistently 
practised principles of conduct 
which he held valid not only for the 
individual but for society as well. 
There was a dignity about the man 
that commanded respect. His 
poetry, as a rule, dealt with univer- 
sal themes—Nature, God, Death— 
that transcended the purely personal, 
the occasional and which necessar- 
ily excluded the trivial, the ugly, the 
sordid. Though he fought in the 
thick of political contests, his verse 
was relatively untouched by political 
agitation or the tumultuous stir of 
the times. It remained exalted and 
superbly serene. His poetry com- 
municated the stillness of passions 
held tightly in check; there was 
never a moment of excess, of un- 
restraint. Whatever the subject he 
chose, Bryant remained scrupulous- 
ly impersonal, rarely, if ever, ob- 
truding himself between the lines of 
the poem and the reader. His in- 
spiration was thus confined within 
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narrow limits; his latent creative 
energies were restricted to a few 
favorite themes. Hence a certain 
monotony of mood in his lyrics. 
How different is the work of 
Whitman. He is the incarnation of 
the romantic spirit at its best and 
worst. What freedom of utterance, 
what largesse! There is the exu- 
berant announcement that he is cele- 
brating himself; there is the defiant 
casting off of tradition and preced- 
ent; the bold use of colloquialisms ; 
the bold disregard of conventional 
forms and themes. An irrepressible 
optimism pervades his work, a 
glowing faith in America and in de- 
mocracy. This faith he shared with 
Bryant, but he voiced it with a con- 
fidence, an aggressive vehemence 
that are not to be found in the verse 
of the older poet. Leaves of Grass 
throbs with passions unreproved 
and uncensored; it reflects a native 
spontaneity; a joy, a well being, an 
assurance born of expansive egot- 
ism. Parts of this book are pro- 
foundly mystical, but this mysticism 
is never divorced from the earth and 
the common life of humanity. Espe- 
cially in his handling of humble 
and essentially modern themes, in 
his creative use of personal exper- 
iences, does he part company with 
Bryant. He composes poems on the 
death of a prostitute, a stage-driver ; 
on a locomotive in winter; on ama- 
tiveness and adhesiveness, the sen- 
sual love of man for woman and 
the manly love of comrades; about 
Manhattan and sea fights and out- 
casts and the Brooklyn ferry. These 
poems have the stamp of being 
dashed off in the heat of feeling. He 
placed no barrier between himself 
and his reader. He is nakedly, 
deliberately autobiographical. What 
he said was largely true—whoever 
touched his book, touched a man. 


TAKE IT IN SIPS 


By David Bernstein 


Though still only twenty years of age, David Bernstein 
has studied not only in this country, but in France, Switz- 
erland, and Albania (where his father was American Min- 
ister). He is amused at recalling that an epic poem of 
his had the dubious distinction of having been translated 
into Albanian and published in six instalments in one of 
Tirana’s leading dailies; though his joy was tempered by 
the arrest of the editor the day after the last instalment 
appeared and his sentence of three years in prison. Mr. 
Bernstein has since returned to his native city, New York, 
where he has done newspaper work, and now is free-lanc- 
ing, besides co-editing The New Talent. 


UST before going out for 

something to eat, I knocked at 

the door to Helen’s room, next 

to mine in Mrs. Donnely’s 
boarding house, and called her— 
“Helen !’” 

When she said, “What is it?” I 
asked her, “Helen, after supper 
would you go out for a walk with 
me?” She was quiet for a moment 
and then she answered, sort of sur- 
prisedly, “All right.” 

I went downstairs. Mrs. Don- 
nely was bustling around in the 
kitchen with her pots and dishes. 
She was setting the table in there, 
rushing back to the range every few 
seconds to poke something in a fry- 
ing pan, but she found time to smile 
at meas I looked in. The table was 
set as usual for three, for Mr. Don- 
nely, the Mrs., and Helen. 

I walked through the parlor and 
out into the street. It wasn’t dark 
yet. The sun still cast its long, cool, 
mellow rays from beyond the houses 
on the west side of Green Street. 
There was a hint of a breeze flutter- 
ing down the sidewalk, and already 
the clouds were becoming pink and 
palely pretty, like spread-out rain- 
bows, as the sun began to set. 


I walked down the street wiiist- 
ling. Three blocks straight ahead, 
one to the left, and I was at Jack’s 
Restaurant. 

The place gave me an appetite 
this evening. The counter was nice 
and clean, except for the places 
where people had finished eating 
and the dirty dishes hadn’t been 
taken away yet. There were four 
or five men there, sitting on their 
stools and leaning over their soup 
bowls as they sucked up the hot 
soup from their spoons. Besides 
them, there were some people at the 
tables, eating and reading their 
papers or else arguing about base- 
ball. 

Old Jack himself was in there too 
tonight, talking very seriously with 
one of his customers. His fat face 
was pink and shiny and wrinkled in 
a smile, and you could make out the 
nasally sibilant Hungarian accent of 
his, with his difficulty in pronoun- 
cing his “r’s.” But he was talking 
in a very low voice and all I could 
hear was a whispery murmur. An- 
other of his schemes, probably. He 
was always inventing things, old 
Jack. Once he even had an officer 
down from the Navy Department in 
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Washington to investigate some sort 
of contraption he had thought up. 
They tried it out on Cayuga Lake 
and the whole damn thing sank. 
Old Jack didn’t show up at his place 
for almost two weeks. They said 
he was drowning himself in some of 
his sweet Tokay wine that he got 
over from Hungary. 

When I sat down at my regular 
table, young Jack came out of the 
kitchen, carrying me a bowl of soup 
and a bowl of salted crackers to put 
in it. 

“What’ll it be?’’ he asked me. 

“What’s good tonight?” I asked 
him. It was always the same, his 
question and then mine. 

“Well,” he said, pointing to the 
sign pasted up on the wall behind 
the counter, “we got some good T- 
bone steak tonight.” 

“Okay.” I pulled the soup over 
to me, wiped the soup spoon with a 
paper napkin, and asked him, 
“What’s your old man invented 
now ?” 

Young Jack looked embarrassed. 
“Some crazy thing. I don’t even 
ask him any more.” 

He went back to the kitchen. I 
began eating my soup. It was very 
hot, and tasted like dishwater, but 
the salted crackers were crisp and 
good. 


LD Jack moved away from the 

man he’d been talking with. 
His face was still wrinkled in a 
smile, and his eyes were bright and 
happy-looking as he came to where 
I was sitting. 

“Hello, sonny,” he said jovially. 
His voice seemed to come from way 
down in his belly and still it sounded 
nasal. It was a full nasality, though, 
one that couldn’t be produced with- 
out a lot of fat around the waist. 


“Hello, Jack,’ I answered. 
“How’s tricks ?” 
“Fine, fine . . Say, you want 


to taste my Tokay?” He lengthened 
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the vowels when he said “Tokay” so 
that you knew right away he loved 
the sound of the word for the 
thought of the wine. 

“Sure, Jack, that’d be swell.” 

“All right, when you finish your 
supper, you come into the kitchen.” 

“Thanks, Jack.” His name wasn’t 
really Jack, but everybody called 
him that because they couldn’t pro- 
nounce his real name. 

Young Jack came in with the T- 
bone steak and slished the plate 
down onto the table in front of me. 
The steak was juicy and tender, and 
I ate it slowly. When I was 
through, young Jack brought me in 
a dish of chocolate ice cream with- 
out my asking. He knew I always 
wanted that. 

After I had finished, and had let 
young Jack punch my meal ticket, I 
walked into the kitchen in back. It 
was hot and smelly there. The cook 
was moving around his pots,-a cig- 
aret in his mouth, drooping. I 
watched a flicker of ash drop into 
the pot of soup. All the dishes and 
things were crusted with dried 
gravy, and there were slices of meat 
and onions and potatoes and ham- 
burgers all thrown together on a 
table with a gravy-stained dish towel 
half covering them. On the table 
too was a small bottle half full of 
wine. And sitting right next to that 
was old Jack sipping some of the 
dark red stuff from a glass, with 
grunts of approval and, once, a 
thick, satisfied belch. 

“Take a glass and I’ll pour you 
some,” old Jack was saying. 

The cook pointed to a rack above 
the table where there were a lot of 
glasses. I leaned over and took one. 

“Here,” said old Jack, “I’ll pour 
you some.” 

I gave him the glass, and he pour- 
ed. I tasted it. The wine was thick 
and sweet. It was warm, and made 
you feel warm inside. After you 


had some you wanted to have a lot 
more. So I gulped the whole thing 
right down like a glass of water. 

“You don’t know how to drink,” 
old Jack said. “Take it in sips.” 

He poured me another glassful. 
I looked into the liquid, into the 
dark shining warmth of it. It was 
like looking into Helen’s eyes. 

At first it tasted like a kind of 
grape juice, but after a little while 
it began to have some effect. My 
head felt full and my eyes sleepy. 
I hung on to the table, closed my 
eyes, and shook my head as if to 
clear away the mistiness in it. Old 
Jack laughed. 

“T guess you had enough now,” 
he told me. 

The cook laughed too, and then I 
laughed, to show I could take a joke 
on myself. 

“Well, Jack,” I said, “I got to go 
now. Thanks for the stuff. It was 
swell.” 

“You bet my Tokay is swell.” 

I went out, glad to get away from 
the humid heat of the kitchen. 
Young Jack was sitting near the 
cash register reading a copy of 
Snappy Stories. We said “So long” 
to each other and then I went out 
of the bright lights of the restaurant 
into the comforting darkness of the 
street. I walked back to the house 


slowly. 
® hee 


ELEN was sitting in front of 

the radio in the living reom. 
She’d pulled an armchair up close 
to it and was reading a magazine, 
smoking the while. The radio was 
on, very low, and the soft siriooth 
music sort of gave the wholé room a 
soothing atmosphere. And with 
Helen relaxed like that in her chair, 
it made you feel very restful. You 
wanted to sit down near her, without 
talking, maybe sit down on the floor 
at her feet and lean your head 


-washing the dishes. 


by David Bernstein 


against her knees. 

She looked up when I came in 
through the front door. 

“Hello there,’ she said. 
out, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, awfully nice.” 

In the kitchen Mrs. Donnely was 
We could hear 
the water splashing hurriedly out of 
the faucets, and the dishes tinkling 
against each other. 

“Sit down for a while,’ Helen 
was saying. 

“All right.” I sat down on the 
sofa. It was at least a yard and a 
half away from her. I leaned for- 
ward with my elbows on my knees. 

She blew cigaret smoke out 
through her nostrils, looking straight 
into my eyes, smiling into them. I 
didn’t say anything. After a while 
she got up and said, “Well, let’s go 
now.” 

“Gee, sure.” 

She went upstairs, and I followed 
her. When she moved, her whole 
body swayed as though it were just 
one graceful swinging line. At the 
top of the staircase she turned to 
her door, next to mine. 

“T’ll be ready in a minute,” she 
told me. 

I waited outside for her. She 
didn’t close the door after her, but 
just went inside to put a little lip- 
stick on. I could see she was look- 
ing around for something on her 
dresser and in her purse. 

“T guess I haven’t got any more 
cigarets,” she said. 

I thought a minute. Then, “Well, 
when we go out I’ll buy you a pack,” 
I told her. 

She smiled. “All right. Let’s go, 
then.” 

We went downstairs. As we 
passed through the living room Hel- 
en called out to Mrs. Donnely, “I’m 
going out for a while, mother.” We 
went out into the street. It was al- 
together dark now, but there were 


“Nice 
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lots of stars in the skies, and there 
was a thin, curved little crescent of 
a moon. It was like the sky you see 
in the movies sometimes. And Hel- 
en was like a shadow gliding along 
beside me, straight and tall and 
lithe. Her dress fit her just right, 
and her hair was blowing a little 
out of the neat brushed smoothness 
it’d had before. 

The evening air was cool and re- 
freshing. It blew away whatever 
drowsiness I still had from the 
glasses of Tokay. 

We walked a while. Pretty soon 
we came to a store where we could 
get cigarets, and we went in. Helen 
told the man behind the counter 
what kind of cigarets she wanted. 
When he gave her a pack she started 
paying him. 

“No,” I said, “I’m paying.” 

The man looked at us, waiting. 
Helen smiled and let me put the 
money on the counter. Outside, I 
offered her the pack but she would 
not take it. 

“Won't you take just one any- 
how?” I asked her. 

She looked around. “Well, the 
street’s pretty dark. I guess nobody 
would see me smoking.” 

“Sure, nobody’ll see you.” 

I lit a match for her, held it up 
to her face. The little blaze of light 
lit up her eyes, made them glisten 
and reflect twinkles of sparks. 

“Let’s get a soda or something 
now,” I suggested. 

“Now?” 

“Well, why not?” 

“T just had supper.” 

“Make believe it’s a dessert.” 

“All right.” 


E went into a soda store and 
sat down in one of the 
booths. Helen was sitting opposite 
me, and the light was shining into 
her face and gave it a sort of reli- 
gious brightness like what they put 
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into pictures of saints. 

The waitress came around and 
asked what we wanted, and we both 
ordered sodas. I wasn’t really 
thirsty. When the waitress brought 
them, we just sat for a while, sip- 
ping and not saying much. Helen 
smoked her cigaret, and I puffed on 
one too. Once I inhaled, and 
started coughing. After a while we 
got up to go. 

It was fun walking with Helen. 
The sky gray-blue the way it was, 
and the stars twinkling the way they 
were, it all seemed just the setting 
for Helen and me to be in. We 
walked along silently, our strides 
exactly the same length, in step. 
Whenever we passed a lamp-post 
our shadows were mixed into a sin- 
gle black blur. There weren’t many 
people out, and we seemed to be 
alone in a world of empty streets 
and deserted houses. 

“Gee, Helen,’ I said suddenly, 
“d’you know what it’s like to be in 
love?” 

Helen walked a while without an- 
swering. Then, “Well, you can’t 
exactly put it into words,” she told 
me. 

“No,” I agreed. 

“But, well, whenever you’re with 
the person, you feel all bunched up 
inside—” 

“Yeah!” 

“And whenever you’re not with 
him you want to be.” 

“Yeah!” 

“And you're always thinking 
about him, and wanting him, and—” 

“Gosh!” 

Helen looked at me. 
the matter?” she asked. 

“I think that’s the way I feel 
about you,” I said. 

Helen laughed, sort of to herself. 
Her skirt swirled with the rhythm 
of her stride. 

“You're kind of young,” she said 


‘What's 


after a while. “And I’m older than 


you.” 

“What difference does that 
make?” I asked her, almost angry. 

Oi mnonene me 

“Say, listen,” I spoke quickly, 
“did you ever feel that you wanted 


to be with a person all the time, to- 


be—to be sort of married to a per- 
son?” 

“Yes,” said Helen. We walked 
for a while without talking, the 
sound of our shoes on the sidewalk 
scrunching familiarly in our ears. 

“You know, some day I’m going 
to be very rich,’ I announced 
abruptly. 

“T hope so,” Helen answered. 

“And my wife will have lots of 
nice clothes, and we'll have a big 
apartment in New York like the 
kind you see in the movies, and we'll 
go to Europe for our honeymoon, 
and each year we'll have a new 
honeymoon... ” 

“That'd be awfully nice,” Helen 
said. 

“And we'll have lots of servants, 
and she won’t have to do any work, 
except maybe make love to me all 
the’ time’... 

Helen smiled. 

“And sometimes we'll go away 
from our ritzy apartment, and put 
on old clothes, and go around the 
country like a couple of tramps— 
for adventure, you know...” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“And maybe after a long time 
we'd have kids, but only after a 
long time, so that we could have lots 
of fun just alone, the two of us...” 

Helen nodded seriously. 

“And we'd be happy all the time, 
and never fight or anything, and 
we'd let each other feel free, because 
we'd love each other so much...” 

“Tf you can do all that, your wife 
will be very lucky,” said Helen. She 
was smiling again. 


by David Bernstein 


E walked along in silence for 
a time. Then I took her 
hand. 

“In the streets sometimes you see 
a boy and a girl walking along hand 
in hand like this,” I said. 

Her hand felt cool and unrespon- 
sive. After a while I dropped it, 
awkwardly. We were silent again. 

Now we were beyond the houses 
of the town, the highway flowing 
into the darkness ahead of us. There 
was a stone bridge over a wide 
rocky brook, and we stopped to lean 
on the rail and look down. I press- 
ed close to Helen until my shoulder 
touched hers. 

“Do you think I’m in love with 
you?” I asked her. I felt a little 
afraid of her now, and embarrassed, 
talking about things like this with 
her. 

She stared down into the gurgling 
darkness of the water below. 

“You’re too young,” she said. 
“And I’m twenty-five.” 

We stood there, shoulder to 
shoulder, the warmth of her body 
fusing with mine. 

Then she turned suddenly. “Let’s 
go back now,” she said. 

We started back, slowly. We did 
not say anything. The moon was 
behind us now. And there were 
some clouds in the sky, slipping be- 
tween the stars and the earth. The 
street was deserted, solemn in its 
loneliness. Our footsteps thudded 
in heavy echoes. I felt tired. 

When we got to the house I open- 
ed the door with my key and locked 
it after us. We went upstairs 
quietly, on our tiptoes, so as not to 
wake up her mother and father. 
They always went to bed early. 

At the top of the stairs Helen 
turned to me and said softly, “Good 
night.’ She opened the door to her 
room. 

“Wait,” I whispered. 


She turned to me. I walked up 
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close to her. Her breath was warm 
on my neck, 

“Helen, I never said anything 
like this to a girl before . . . Could 
I kiss you?” 

She shook her head, very serious- 
ly. 

“Please: ....... 
Please... ?” 

She shook her head again. Then 


? Just once... ? 


APOLOGY FOR DISMAY 


she went into her room and closed 
the door behind her. I could hear 
the key turning in the lock with a 
grating noise. 

After I got back to my own room, 
and lay down heavily on the bed, I 
tried to think of Helen. But I 
couldn’t. I kept thinking of old 
Jack, and his Tokay wine, and old 
Jack saying. “You don’t know how 
to drink. Take it in sips.” 


Ray DUDLEY 
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For they who under the dead trees 
and the sunless sky in that grey 
unbelievable borderland wept 

and in their weeping 

found no anodyne for the anguish 
or the long despair 

came in a sudden moment (unhoped for, 
almost blinding) into the place 
where the sun plays its light 

and the grass its greenness 

and they sang and found then 
renascence bright and quick: 


sons of these fathers 
even now we feel the slow 
foreboding fear (blind mole eating 
at roots and the gnawing pain) and this 
despite the knowledge of survival 
despite the messages 
called from where they are 
offering cheer advising need 
only of strength; 

seeing our road 
is no less bitter and the borderland 
waits we taste a prelude 
of the anguish and the long despair. 


GRUNCATIONS 


While in a few statements justi- 
fied, Mr. Louis Untermeyer’s com- 
ments in others, appearing in a late 
American Mercury, are as uncalled- 
for, as they are ill-informed. The 
critic’s reference to the smaller 


poetry magazines as “those incu- - 


bators of the not quite competent 
and altogether inconspicuous” is 
beyond notice. 

But we look more carefully upon 
the second paragraph. It is in these 
little poetry magazines that the not 
too gifted find an audience— 

We blush with overpowering 

shame at the reflection that the 

“not too gifted” Don Blanding, 

Witter Bynner, and Margaret 

Widdemer have lately appeared in 

Jim Northe’s Silhouettes; that 

Robert P. T. Coffin, Edwin 

Markham, Edgar Lee Masters, 

Lola Ridge, Jesse Stuart, and C. 

E. S. Wood have erred in per- 

mitting Fantasy to run_ their 

poetry; that Kimball Flaccus, 

Josephine Johnson, Haniel Long, 

William Carlos Williams, and 

others, too, are among the for- 

ever lost. 
and it is here that the not too fast- 
idious publisher finds his willing 
victims— 

Is it quite correct to assume that 

Robin Lampson is a “victim” of 

Scribner’s? And is there a more 

honorable publishing house than 

that firm? 
all the way down to such strange 
ephemera as Silhouette, Decimal, 
Embryo, Skyline, Fantasy, Parnas- 
sus, Driftwind, Spirit, Star-Dust, 
Troubador, Kaleidoscope, The 
Rebel Poet 

Of this sorry group, two names 

are misspelled, one mis-named, 

and at least four out of exist- 
ence ({wo for more than four 
years). In all this, Mr. Unter- 


meyer requires nothing more 

than careful editing 
It may be of interest to know that 
four contributors to the present 
FANTASy are members of English 
Faculties, Carl Edwin Burklund 
(University of Michigan), Robert 
P. T. Coffin (Wells College), Ar- 
thur E. DuBois (Duquesne Univer- 
sity), and Mark Schorer (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin). Elias Lieber- 
man is principal of Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School in New York... 
The first issue of Genesis has ap- 
peared from 33 West Warren Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. A monthly, it 
is interested in short stories, sketch- 
es, essays, biography, book reviews, 
poetry, and articles on Literature, 
Drama, Art, and Music .... We 
are told of Philetus of Cos, the 
poet “who was so small he carried 
lead weights in his pockets to avoid 
being blown away by the wind”... 
With the publication of Nathalia 
Crane’s Swear by the Night (Ran- 
dom House) in January, we'll re- 
ceive a practical answer to the ques- 
tion: What becomes of the child 
prodigy? After the success of The 
Janitor’s Boy, when Nathalia was 
only ten, the young poet was not 
to publish anything until after her 
graduation from Barnard. Now, at 
twenty-two, she emerges from re- 
tirement . . . Gertrude Atherton is 
at work on a novel based on the 
life of Horace . . . Alice Louise 
Merrill writes us that Wangs 
Against Dawn is just off the press. 
It contains 160 pages of Arthur 
Truman Merrill’s poetry, edited and 
illustrated by the team of Blanding 
and Northe. At $3.00 a copy, it’s 
worth it—from Miss Merrill, 732 S. 
Adams Street, Glendale, Calif... . 
Miniature Cortege is well worth 
owning at one dollar a copy. J. 
Graydon Jeffries, the author, may 
be reached at Clay County Hospital, 
Brazil, Ind... . Poems (Farrar & 
Rinehart), by Archibald MacLeish, 
is just out 
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REVIEWS---Poetry and Prose 


Nio man could have been better 
qualified to write a biography of 
Vachel Lindsay than Edgar Lee 
Masters. Like Lindsay, Masters is 
American to the core, a poetic rad- 
ical, and Middle Western by birth 
and sympathies. Moreover, he 
knew Lindsay personally, though in 
all honesty it must be said that he 
never permits friendship to mar his 
vision. 

He senses a trace of the dillet- 
cante in Lindsay—“his seed was 
scattered, from which trees of a 
size sprang here and there, but no 
overtopping boughs into which all 
his strength was sent.” But he 
realizes at the same time the great 
service done our poetry. “America 
has not yet awakened to the incal- 
culable service which Lindsay did in 
creating the substance of love 
among Americans for America. If 
his songs do not build a Union... 
orations like Webster’s are noth- 
ing, and armies which subdued se- 
cession fought in vain. For nothing 
can make a nation but culture. It 
cannot be made by force.” 

It is impossible to conceive of 
more Lindsay material coming to 
light than the unusually well-kept 
diaries and notebooks already sup- 
ply. So, in Vachel Lindsay 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 392 pp. 
$3.00), it would appear that Edgar 
Lee Masters has given us the defi- 
nitive biography of this second of 
truly American poets. 

Lindsay’s life falls into three def- 
inite divisions. First, the years of 
preparation (which Mr. Masters 
authenticates with report cards and 
school papers), a preparation which, 
encouraged by the poet’s mother, 
leaned not towards poetry, but 
drawing, for which Lindsay showed 
little talent. This becomes. the 
“trading rhymes for bread” period, 
in which Lindsay went up and down 
the roads of this country, looking 
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for open doors, and spreading the 
Gospel of Beauty. There is then 
the final period of a brief success 
(begun in 1912 with the publication 
of “General William Booth Enters 
Into Heaven”), which turned to 
ashes in his mouth when he took to 
the lecture platform; and eventually 
led to: his suicide in December of 
1931. 

The school years provide the 
only dull pages in the volume, due 
to the heavy extracts made from 
the Lindsay journals. But with 
the “trading rhymes for bread” per- 
iod, the biography becomes intense- 
ly interesting. Lindsay’s travels 
in this manner have become one of 
America’s classical allusions, and 
Mr. Masters does well to present 
them in some detail. Lindsay 
writing: “The next place I said to 
the proprietor, ‘I will sell you this 
(poem) for two cents.’ At once I 
saw the thing take. My customer 
smiled, and said, ‘newspapers cost 
only one cent, with lots more read- 
ing matter than this.’ But he took 
two cents from his till all right. I 
said, ‘you can see me the author, 
that is why I charge the other cent, 
and I made that myself.’ He said, 
‘it looks like it,’ and laughed, and 
we parted.” In 1906 he sailed with 
a friend to Sanford, Florida, from 
that point tramping north to Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, meeting in Macon 
a friend of the late Sidney Lanier, 
exchanging his pamphlets of poems 
for a meal or a night’s lodging, and 
deciding, of necessity: ‘““A man can 
live on one meal a day, if he is sure 
of that meal, and does not wrack 
his nervous system worrying about 
ite 

Aside from his birth (in 1879) 
into an Illinois rich in pioneer 
American tradition, this southern 
trip and a subsequent one west, had 
a good deal to do with the great 
love he bore his home land. Lind- 


say hated the commercial material- 
ism of his country, and it was be- 
neath this crust of materialism 
that he hoped to find the American 
soul. He would have had the United 
States “a place where the citizens 
did not strive, did not hate, did not 
cheat, destroy, practise any injust- 
ice, where they had communion 
with fields and trees, and beautiful 
architecture and rhythmic dancing 
and song.” But his theories and his 
dreams never pierced the shell, and 
led to an end very near to martyr- 
dom. 

It is this hard-shelled attitude that 
inspires Mr. Masters to one of his 
frequent bursts of anger, and 
brings to mind, incidentally, how 
little the years have succeeded in 
softening him. The mind that con- 
ceived Spoon River has not changed. 
Writing always in prose of distinct 
oratorical vigour, Mr. Masters. 
when angry, writes witheringly—for 
' example, this paragraph, representa- 
tive of the author, which should be 
read by everyone who has ever read 
or written a line of poetry. 

“TIlinois, like the other States. is 
devoured and always has been de- 
voured, by bureaucrats, by the para- 
sites known as officeholders and 
politicians, by poseurs and _ patriots, 
by war men howling for prepared- 
ness, by all sorts of Cagliostros of 
good and bad causes. In Chicago 
alone there were firemen’s pension 
funds to support men who were en- 
gaged in their active years in put- 
ting out fires. In this civilization. 
who had regard for the man like 
Lindsay, who spent all his life 
fighting the fires of lust and hate 
and greed? There were municipal 
employees’ annuities to feed those 
who carried precincts and wards as 
local captains in order to get a job 
at the city hall, and who got it, and 
then fed at the public trough for 
vears, and then retired on this form 
of gratuity. There were annuities 
for park employees and policemen 
and for the employees of the 
public library, for those who kept 


“teacher ? 


books in order on the shelf, Lind- 
say’s included; but how absurd to 
give anything to Lindsay, who wrote 
the books! Let him lecture. If his 
books didn’t sell something must 
have been wrong with the books; 
and this is a world where only the 
fit deserve to survive. Lastly, 
there were teachers’ pension and re- 
tirement funds. Was Lindsay a 
Did he deserve to retire, 
to have tranquillity and leisure? II- 
linois has given purses to the widows 
of dead governors, and governors at 
that who betrayed the State. Lind- 
say was greater than any governor, 
or any man that Illinois has pro- 
duced, and in addition he spent 
himself trying to enrich the life of 
Illinois and to make it civilized. II- 
linois would have honored itself by 
granting a pension to Lindsay for 
life, and by that token signalized his 
return. In that way Lindsay 
would have come back to his native 
State as a conqueror. Instead he 
entered the city only to start forth 
again to lecture until he died. One 
hundred and fifty dollars a month 
from a State whose wealth was 
more than twenty-two billions of 
dollars in 1929 would have relieved 
Lindsay’s distress; and it would 
have spoken volumes for the civi- 
lization of Illinois.” 

It is in digressions such as this, 
though not always so vehement, that 
Mr. Masters strikes the high spot 
of the volume. He slashes out 
against all and sundry with devasta- 
ting effect. In the light of so much 
pink-tea poetizing, there is some- 
thing purifying in the flame of Mr. 
Masters’ thought. There are jabs 
at the “giggling and iterant ques- 
tions of the club woman” and the 
establishment of “libraries of in- 
dices of expurgations, or selections 
made with reference to the existing 
standards of finance, patriotism, 
morality, and other things’”—at the 
magazines which publish “sonnets 
written by the secretary of the edi- 
tor, or by favored hostesses where 
the editor was dined’’—at book re- 
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viewing tactics and the centralization 
of literary opinion in New York. 
All well-merited attacks are these of 
Mr. Masters, bearing evidence of a 
mind that has kept in the vanguard 
of literary thought, and has not ne- 
glected to take note even of the 
gnats. There is more than a little 
of the oratory and the logic of the 
law courts in Mr. Masters’ thought 
—and the spirit of the poet in his 
ideals. 

Chapters XVI and XVII consti- 
tute as careful a critical analysis as 
is likely to be made of Lindsay’s 
poetry. And a final chapter on the 
growth of American poetry would 
alone make the book priceless. In 
fact, it is often Masters, rather than 
Lindsay, that carries the volume. 
Lindsay puts the spark to Masters’ 
thought, and it is the liberality and 
the originality of the thought here 
that matter. 


Not long ago there was a genera- 
tion which came out of the war to 
find itself “lost”. Now there is an- 
other, a generation no less “lost” be- 
cause it left school to enter a world 
in the midst of a great industrial de- 
pression. With these trying years 
as a background, and one at least of 
these young men as his protagonist, 
Morley Callaghan has told in They 
Shall Inherit the Earth (Random 
House. 337 pp. $2.50) the effect of 
this depression on the varied strata 
of society. It is not a “left” novel. 
It sees differences in class with the 
clarity that goes to make up social 
documents, and may well stand as 
the single clear note in the noises 
which came out of the depression 
muddle. 

Michael Aikenhead represents one 
facet of the many-sided depression. 
He is the youth who, scorning the 
chair piaced before him in his* fath- 
er’s advertising agency, has put 
himself through engineering school, 
to find himself prepared at gradua- 
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tion for a non-existent job. He has 
no interest in “isms”; he desires 
nothing more than the right to earn 
his own living and live his own life. 
But Mr. Callaghan sees also the ef- 
fect of the times on Mr. Aikenhead, 
Mike’s father. Surrounded by lux- 
uries, a country home, he feels the 
strictures of the depression no less. 
Equally, the author realizes the eco- 
nomic exigencies at work on Anna 
Prychoda, who wavers, as a defense 
against joblessness, over the ad- 
vances of one who is in a position 
to offer her food and shelter. 

But the situation thus expressed 
in these characters serves only as a 
background. The narrative interest 
concerns Michael’s estrangement 
from his father, brought about by 
Mr. Aikenhead’s second marriage. 
Later, in period of economic stress, 
seeing his business suffering, the 
father realizes he has permitted the 
good, timeless, simple things to slip 
away from him. In an attempt to 
retrieve something of past, happier 
days, Mr. Aikenhead seeks out 
Michael and, against the latter’s bet- 
ter judgment, persuades him to 
spend a few days at the Aikenhead 
country nome. There Michael again 
meets Dave, son-of the second Mrs. 
Aikenhead, who is annoying Mike’s 
sister with thoughts of her moth- 
er’s insanity. Mike later permits 
Dave to crown, glad in this way to 
revenge himself in one stroke on 
Dave and the mother who has taken 
his own i-other’s place. Hatred for 
his father keeps him silent when Mr. 
Aikenheac is believed morally re- 
sponsible for \Dave’s death. Mike’s 
love for Anna, the Ukrainian girl, 
brings about the change of heart 
which constitutes the remainder of 
the novel. 

As in his past work, Callaghan’s 
characters continue to be intensely 
real, sometimes to the point of 
drabness. They are matter-of-fact, 
never losing their reality even in 
cases of abnormal feeling. Their 
passions are hard and fast, but not 


flaming. There is nothing of the 
sensational about Callaghan. The 
lurid technique which places John 
O’Hara beyond the shadow of the 
Hemingway crown has never been 
adopted by Callaghan. He only of 
the entize school comes near to Hem- 
ingway. 

Like Hemingway, much of Calla- 
ghan’s power lies in his dialogue. 
Equally human, the Callaghan dia- 
logue lacks only slightly the studied 
repression of the other writer. Only 
this has prevented him from attain- 
ing the high mark set by Heming- 
way in certain sporadic efforts; al- 
though cn a general level, his work 
averages higher, showing through 
six successive books a_ constantly 
growing power. In his capacity for 
sustained narrative, however, he has 
advanced beyond Hemingway. 

In many ways, They Shall Inherit 
the Earth stands as a companion 
volume to A Farewell to Arms. 
Michael and Anna are prototypes of 
Frederic and Cat in a new genera- 
tion, one which did not see the 
war’s shells but which is being forc- 
ed to help pay for them. There is 
reason then, and a certain tragic 
logic, in the quick and hard love- 
making of Anna and Mike, a reason 
for their desire to know each mo- 
ment fuily; for “time’s winged 
chariot” as surely presses them as it 
did their wartime forerunners. Death 
is still around. Hemingway, retired 
to the African jungle, may eventual- 
ly come to forget this; Morley 
Callaghan, remaining in his native 
Canada, most certainly will not. 
They Shall Inherit the Earth is 
ample proof. 


With only a handful of short 
stories to bear us promise, Mark 
Schorer has appeared in the literary 
heavens with very nearly full flown 
powers. His first novel, A House 
Too Old (Reynal & Hitchcock. 305 
pp. $2.50) stands well forward in a 


generation that can boast many fine 
first novels. 

Mr. Schorer’s story concerns it- 
self with the development of a wo- 
man against the constantly en- 
larging background of a Wisconsin 
town. Laid out in 1835 by Count 
Augustin Karansczy on noble lines, 
the town falls, before the turn of 


. the century, into hands of greed. 


Symbolically, ‘‘on the surface of the 
river of flowery banks, garbage 
floated.” It is during these years, 


and proceeding to August of the 
present year, that Selma Hauser’s 
story is told. 

Daughter of one of the town’s 
founders and possessed of her 
father’s thirst for wealth and power, 
Selma is carried with ruthless in- 
evitability from an attractive, gay 
young girl to a pinched and greed- 
stifled old woman. First appearing 
as a sympathetic character, afraid of 
change, striving to hold things as 
they are, Selma Hauser marries and 
becomes Selma Verkle, against the 
deathbed request of her mother; but 
the weak Charlie Verkle disap- 
points her, and gradually she slips 
into the current of change sweep- 
ing through the town. 
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Caught up in the relentless pas- 
sion for power, Selma becomes the 
first business woman of the town, 
never bested in a deal by man or 
woman, and ready to accept her com- 
petitors’ misfortunes as stepping 
stones to her own pinnacle of wealth. 
In a marriage that is nothing more 
than clever merchandising, she be- 
comes Selma Kruger, thus pooling 
the resources of two of the town’s 
wealthiest people. Ultimately, in a 
manner it would be unfair to di- 
vulge here, Selma is defeated in her 
marriage bargain. 

There is in Mark Schorer’s writ- 
ing some of the despair of Vardis 
Fisher, the loneliness of Thomas 
Wolfe, and a trace of that elegiac 
quality found in the prose of his 
fellow writer from Wisconsin, Glen- 
way Wescott. There is heartbreak, 
deeply felt, in the character of Lisa, 
Selma’s sister; and there is an elec- 
tric tension of hate in the “too old” 
house, well communicated to the 
reader. Mr. Schorer avoids trite 
situations. The novel contains nu- 
merous sequences—for one, that in 
which Selma, now a forty year old 
woman, coldly seduces Christian 
Kruger—fresh to our literature. 
And it is Mr. Schorer’s particular 
achievement that his situations thus 
conceived are convincing. 

But the book’s strength lies in its 
vivid presentation of the passage of 
time. Many novelists have ccem- 
passed a lifetime in their allotted 
three hundred pages, but only a lim- 
ited number have done it with so 
remarkable a sense of the irony 
of change. Time not only passes for 
Mr. Schorer, it flees; and the fig- 
ures before our eyes metamorphose 
as startlingly and as graphically as a 
Jekyl and Hyde. It will be a pitv 
if this book—like many first nov- 
els—is cautiously received. It de- 
serves a better fate. 


The Edgar Lee Masters of Invis- 
ible Landscapes (The Macmillan 
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Co. 163 pp. $2.00) is only remotely 
connected with the Masters of Spoon 
River davs. The early Masters, he 
of 1914, was interested primarily in 
people; the new Masters stands a 
figure apart from humanity, austere 
and idealistic of poetry’s mission. 
There is in Masters’ whole-hearted 
recourse to Nature in this present 
book of poems the feeling that here 
is one who has had his fill of people, 
one wha has felt a betraval of all his 
ideals, poetic and political. 

It is very possible that the people 
Masters loved passed with the ex- 
pansion of the small town and the 
disappearance of the last frontier. 
There are in Invisible Landscapes 
reminiscences of their passing, and 
it is in these pieces that Masters 
again strikes the old trail. 

To say this is not to say that the 
new is not satisfying. Even a fail- 
ure here, which Invisible Landscapes 
certainly 1s not, would be a failure in 
the impossible. Spoon Rivers are 
written only once in a generation, 
and to us at least the two books 


which Masters collected under that 
name remain the most important 
work in American poetry since 
Whitman—and only recently equal- 


led by Robinson Jeffers. 

Taking for granted then a dis- 
appointment in humanity, the at- 
tention to Nature in Mr. Masters’ 
latest book becomes inevitable. Here 
Nature serves as the vehicle for a 
stern philosophy of life, for beliefs 
of granite strength, which would 
not permit the author to relinquish 
his ideals, even in a disinterested 
age. The “Hymn to Nature” is a 
splendid piece of work, executed 
with power and dignity; together 
with it stands the title poem, and 
“The Seven Cities of America” as 
links between the new and the old. 
“Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and 
the King Cobra’ is the most mag- 
nificent single poem seen in years 
of reading. 

Invisible Landscapes, as a whole, 
is a work of undeniable poetry, work 
that will grow in importance with 
successive readings. 

Even in consideration of the work 
here mentioned, there somehow per- 
sists the feeling that in this age 
Edgar Lee Masters is lonely, lonely 
as Theodore Dreiser is lonely. Yet 
it appears beyond question that no 
two men rest more securely upon the 
future. 


In A Spectacle for Scholars (The 
Viking Press. 59 pp. $1.75), Wini- 
fred Welles has done something 
much different from her previous 
work. That same happy search for 
the inevitable word and the delicate 
ear that characterized her earlier 
books are still in evidence, but in 
this fourth books of hers they be- 
come wedded to a new gift—that of 
narrative. 

A Spectacle for Scholars consists 
of four novelettes in verse, por- 
traits of four eccentric characters— 
“fiercely virginal” Abigail Pen- 
fold, spinster and scholar, she of the 
poisonea hands; Miss Leffingwell, 
who was writing a history of the 
state, which nothing dared interrupt, 
and proving “as obstinate with a 
flood as any other uninvited guest” ; 


Parson Perkins, smothered by the 
solicitude of the nine feminine mem- 
bers of his household, seeking a re- 
lease in amorous verses, (‘His ser- 
mons and his sonnets so entangled, 
He could not tell a title from a 
text”) ; and Lemuel Greene who in- 
vented a universal language, but 
was stumped by the verb ‘“‘to be”. 


.Miss Welles in these four narratives 


combines the truly poetic with verse 
that should have a popular appeal. 
Who can resist the slyness of the 
title poem's opening stanza: 


Sometime, between two sermons and 
a tract, 
The Reverend Phineas Greene 
conceived a son, 
But could not, though he strove, re- 
call the act, 
Nor why, nor in what season it 
was done. 
And, equally perplexed, his 
vague wife Persis 
Wrung her thin hands, then 
went on writing verses. 


A Spectacle for Scholars is a 
book that will gain Miss Welles a 
wider reading—something of the 
reading that she deserves—and at 
the same time not endanger her in- 
tegrity as an artist. 


In The Human Dawn (Oxford 
University Press. 76 pp. $2.00) J. 
Redwood Anderson relates in verse 
of beauty and dignity a philosophical 
history of the creation; though, to 
our mind, to judge Mr. Anderson’s 
book by its philosophical implica- 
tions is to stretch a symphony upon 
the rack of its abstractions, ignoring 
the splendid melodic interweavings. 
Thus the Argument which prefaces 
the work neither adds to, nor de- 
tracts from, the exquisite beauty of 
the writing. 

For there is an exquisite beauty 
here—hymns to the body sung by 
Adam and Eve, rising to a fine ex- 
altation, and love passages that 
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might be pages torn from the Song 
of Solomon. 

After Love, Adain makes the dis- 
covery of Thought, “thought that 
creates man’s second universe and is 
not heard while the loud passions 
speak, thought that runs forward 
like a singing wind heralding the 
approach of knowledge’. Adam 
wonders about the past, and the 
future—“when he should cease to 
be, what would the unannalled 
journeys of the years discover? And 
why was Eden? and why was he, 
the guest of Paradise? and why was 
love?” There is happiness until the 
murder of Abel by Cain, which 
covers the second portion of the 
book. 

Mr, Anderson is superb in his 
choice of poetic figures. In the 
poetry of night there are few things 
to equal: 


Now the black panthers of the night 
rose from their orient jungles in the 
sk 

he in soft leaps bounded over the 
earth; 

their prey in bloody flocks cowered 
in the west, 
wounded with 
stained crimson, 
crimson which dripped into the sea. 
Their eyes 

glowed out upon the darkness, in- 
tense stars; 

their muzzles, stooped over the hori- 
zon, tore 

the flesh from 
drinking 

to the last drop the red out of the 
CUCS Tene 

then the night’s panthers, gorged, 
lay down and slept. 


its white fleeces 


the sun’s bones, 


And to find such a passage in Mr. 
Anderson’s work is to quote very 
nearly at random. 

There are good poets writing in 
England today—many more than we 
over here sometimes realize. J. Red- 
wood Anderson is, for example, not 
nearly well enough known; and 
those who—knowing only Masefield 
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on the one hand, and Spender on the 
other—will come upon Mr. Ander- 
son first in the pages of The Human 
Dawn will meet with something of a 
revelation. It cannot for a moment 
be doubted that he is in the front 
rank of living English poets. 


Notes of Death and Life (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. 86 pp. $2.00) bears 
evidence of a poet of broad inter- 
ests and considerable capabilities. 
There is a happy union in Theodore 
Morrison—a_ background of aca- 
demic training, which has gained 
for him much of the poetic tech- 
nique of the past, used now to ex- 
press an awareness of things of to- 
day. This is not only exhibited in 
his two poems dealing with social 
justice, “Extract from a Letter” and 
“Thoughts on the Present Discon- 
tent”, but in a modern turn of mind 
throughout. 

“A Lay Requiem”, taking up over 
a third of the book, is an intimate 
elegy of splendid sympathies, writ- 
ten in memory of the poet’s broth- 
er. It is not a “Lycidas” nor is it 
an “Adonais”, but it has something 
of the same noble sorrow, and in its 
better passages, is  superlatively 
beautiful, showing what the elegy 
can be in the modern temper. Mr. 
Morrison has here conveyed a pas- 
sionate regret with dignified re- 
straint. 

Another note of death is sounded 
in “Lament”, which combines with 
it the sound of the sea. It is one 
of those priceless pieces that come 
to us only seldom. To use the word 
haunting in connection with a poem 
is as trite as it is suggestive of a 
maudlin handling—but there is no 
better word to describe “Lament”. 
It contains within itself the melan- 
choly murmur of seashells. 

The variety of Mr. Morrison’s 
talents may be observed in the 
transition to a group of rollicking 
“Stanzas for Epiphany’—divorced 


in every way from the poet’s other 
work—stanzas that might have 
been written by Francois Villon. 
Looking back over this work, there 
comes to mind the feeling that here, 
in these pages, has been felt poetry’s 
loftiest mission. The volume is 
prefaced discerningly by Hervey 
Allen. 


In our Spring issue of 1934, we 
noted promise in the poetic work of 
Joseph Leonard Grucci. Now, in 
This Autumn Surely (Fantasy Pub- 
lications. 32 pp. 50c), Mr. Grucci’s 
second poetry collection, there is 
definite achievement. 

A “Fragment: Against the 
Night”, which we hope one day to 
see expanded into a longer work, 
is the peak of the collection. For 
the most part, the ghost-fires of 


—Sketch by Sibyl Barsky 


Autumn still illumine this second 
work. Jr the title poem, the son- 
nets, “I Know a Road” and many 
of the others are evidences of “the 


green earth gone brown” and the 
“red-gold autumn burning” in the 
poet’s brain. 

Mr. Grucci continues to travel his 
impeccable way. The _ inevitable 
word, the carefully-turned phrase 
exhibit the attentions of one who 
remains true to poetic tradition. The 
moderns have not affected him, at 


.least in technique, whatever their 


influence on his thought has been. 
There is a definife music to these 
lines of Mr. Grucci’s—lines and even 
stanzas that remain in the memory 
after the reading is an act of the 
past. One cannot read such lines as, 


Life is a slow growth back to earth, 
A bent twig earthward bound, 

Rooting itself to a new birth 
Through sullen stone and ground. 


without feeling that new harmonies 
have been added to his being. Here 
is one of those fortunates who have 
heard the “massive sandal set on 
stone.” 


There is evidently something in 
the California climate conducive to 
poetry, for undoubtedly poetry 
flourishes more in that state than in 
any other. Not only does it attract 
poets from other regions, but its 
own sons seem never to desert it. 

Proof of California’s interest 
lies in Land of Gold (Herald-Sil- 
houettes Press. 161 pp. $3.00), an 
anthology of contemporary Califor- 
nians compiled by the tireless James 
Neill Northe. We'll not be annoy- 
ing by numbering how many poems 
in Our opinion deserve printing and 
how many do not; but we will say 
that Land of Gold rises consider- 
ably above other anthologies drawing 
their names from the poetry jour- 
nals. This must be traced largely 
to one factor-—-Mr. Northe’s abso- 
lute indifference to his poets’ 
purses. 

The volume features poetry by 
C. E. S. Wood and Don Blanding, 
whose exotic illustrations, incident- 
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ally, add immeasurably to the joy 
of the volume. Others include Joe 
Keith, Dorothy M. Davis, Stanton 
A. Coblentz, Sara Bard Field, and 
Walker Winslow. Knowing Elissa 
Landi as a superb actress, we are 
pleased tc see her here as a poet of 
more than average ability. The 
book is honestly conceived and 
tastefully executed. 


Florence Ripley Mastin in Cables 
of Cobweb (Henry Harrison. 61 
pp. $1.50) shows herself adept in 
the use of the sonnet form. “Old 
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Hound’—perhaps for its meaning 
—appea!s strongly to us. 


Behind the Counter (Bruce Hum- 


phries. 80 pp. $2.00), by Mary 
Farley Sanborn, contains several 
noteworthy narrative poems. The 


brief selections are of lesser im- 
portance. 


The poems in Henriette Clarke’s 
Little Towns (Poetry Publishers. 40 
pp. $2.00) show a love for the sea 
and the poet’s homeland. Her work 
has a certain vitality, and should 
prove popular. 


